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Preface to the English Edition 


Claudio Baraldi, Giancarlo Corsi and Elena Esposito 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1989 as a working tool for our stu- 
dents at the University of Urbino in Italy. In the reception of Niklas Luh- 
mann's theory there is an interesting analogy between the situation in Italy in 
the 1980s and 1990s and the current situation of the English-speaking world: 
a growing interest in the theory and an increasing number of translations, 
powered by circles of enthusiastic scholars, but at the same time a widespread 
difficulty to familiarize with it, that has so far hindered a mainstream recog- 
nition. 

The situation is certainly connected with the characteristics of the theory 
itself, which is very complex and articulated, built on a network of concepts 
mutually related and referring to each other. Moreover, the theory is devel- 
oped in many books on topics that are often distant from each other (law and 
arts, mass media or economy, religion, politics, general systems theory, and 
more), yet always presupposing the entire theoretical construction and often 
referring to arguments presented in other texts. In Italy in those years, as in 
the English-speaking world today, there was an additional difficulty: not all 
books of Luhmann’s large production had been translated into Italian (or now 
English), so even the best-intentioned scholar could not access all the notions 
she needed. 

But the challenges of reading Luhmann’s work are not limited to those 
caused by the lack of translations. All scholars who are entering the com- 
plex world of systems theory—inside and often also outside sociology—are 
confronted with them. In meeting these needs, the book has not only been 
translated into several languages (Spanish, Japanese, Portuguese and Korean) 
but has also become a much quoted classic in Germany itself. 

It has been several years, but from a certain point of view the text is even 
more relevant today, in a context like that of the present English-speaking 
research, where there is widespread distrust and lack of patience for big the- 
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oretical constructs and often simply for long and complex books—and at the 
same time there is a resurgence of the need of general theory to address 
more and more extended and interconnected issues (just think of topics like 
new media, globalization or ecological challenges). In that context, today one 
writes and reads differently than three or four decades ago, when the majority 
of Luhmann’s works were written. Sociology frequently bases its agenda on 
mainstream themes of public interest rather than on conceptual orientation, 
and in general there is little willingness to engage with a theory that reveals 
its utility only after a quite high competence threshold—but then opens an 
incomparable space of stimuli, references and research opportunities. 

Precisely because of its complexity, there are many introductions to Luh- 
mann's theory. This book, however, has peculiar characteristics that distin- 
guish it from alternative proposals. Using the form ofa keyword introduction, 
i.e. a glossary, the text does not introduce the theory by simplifying it or of- 
fering shortcuts. The book is explicitly constructed as a working tool to make 
the theory more accessible while maintaining its complexity and does not aim 
at replacing the reading of Luhmann’s work. The glossary provides support to 
deal more productively with it, without being obstructed by knowledge gaps 
or by the reference to concepts presented elsewhere—but also without doing 
violence to the complexity and the careful articulation of the theory of social 
systems. 

In his introduction to the Italian edition (also included in this book) Luh- 
mann himself points to these features of our glossary. Current sociology, he 
argues, requires a theoretical frame constructed in a heterarchical and retic- 
ular way, with a complex network of references between concepts that get 
transformed in the very connection. 

The reticular structure ofthe theory is preserved in the glossary by a series 
ofinternal cross-references between the various items, with the effect that the 
book appears as a different text at each reading, according to the selected ref- 
erences and the resulting connections. To facilitate the understanding of the 
links between items, moreover, the text has been integrated with seven “Ways 
to Read this Book” that indicate privileged connections between concepts and 
groups of concepts, according with thematic affinities or structural reasons. 

After so many years, the meaning of this glossary can be extended to not 
only encourage working with systems theory, but also working on sociologi- 
cal theory. Luhmann himself presented his systems theory as a proposal in 
search of competitors, inviting scholars to develop and compare alternatives. 
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Showing the ambitious conceptual structure of his theory could be useful to 
stimulate experimentations starting with different distinctions. 


The English version of the glossary differs slightly from the Italian and Ger- 
man editions. We introduced some concepts that have become increasingly 
important in the recent discourse (such as protest and mass media) and 
changed the content of some other entries, more linked to the debate of the 
1980s. 

We would like to thank the Niklas Luhmann-Archiv at Bielefeld University, 
in particular Johannes Schmidt, for his support in our search for the English 
translations of Luhmann's texts and for his work on a systematization of Luh- 
mann’s publications and of the research about his theory. 


Modena and Reggio Emilia, June 2020 


Foreword to the Italian Edition 


Niklas Luhmann 


As the current century draws to a close, sociology finds itself confronted with 
tasks of a new kind. The society that we observe is no longer that of Marx, of 
Weber, of Durkheim. Still less is it that of the Enlightenment or the French 
Revolution. More than ever before, the past has lost its authority—even in 
terms of the value criteria that were once fundamental to the pursuit of ra- 
tionality. And more than ever before, perhaps for exactly this reason, it has 
become uncertain what kind of future awaits us. Matters are little changed 
by the application of specific scientific methods, of explanation and progno- 
sis. However, it should be a least possible to appropriately describe what we 
face. 

In many respects, we are and remain beholden to the methods that gen- 
erated the problems. One cannot simply abandon economic growth or the 
regulatory state, long-term education in schools or ever more successful sci- 
entific research, technologies or therapies of various types when one perceives 
how many resulting problems arise from them. At the same time, confidence 
is waning in the solutions on offer. Planners bemoan the complexity of the 
situation and the improbability of achieving successful control. Others com- 
plain the multiplicity in postmodern discourse, the unavoidable relativity of 
all perspectives, the new lack of transparency. However, if one takes these 
complaints literally, one might also discover new opportunities. If now the 
world can be described only as polycontextural and if the methods of the de- 
scription of science, as well as those of art, determine what can be made 
visible or invisible, then right now it is possible to insist, according to the 
method of description each time chosen, on theoretical rigor, on precision 
and on elaborate awareness of one's construction. Right a new accuracy and 
a new responsibility for theoretical tools are possible. One can easily give up 
the attitude to see the world correctly and thereby the temptation to teach 
one's truth to others. There is neither a non-controversial location for such a 
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representation of society within society, nor a single correct method of de- 
scription. But it is for exactly this reason that one must be mindful of making 
the methods of description, the construction of theory, transparent: in order 
that others can observe how to observe the world when it is observed in this 
way. A theory that offers a description of society must, for its part, be exposed 
to observation and description, and supply what is necessary for this. 

The leads neither to a form of decisionism, nor to an “anything goes” ap- 
proach. Even when one could arbitrarily select a starting point, the demands 
of theory construction would very soon restrict the space for pursuing alterna- 
tive possibilities. As soon as everything is only a matter of choice, considering 
other choices very quickly reduces convenience. The construction is fixed in 
place. One may make changes at any point, since there is neither nature nor 
necessity, but each variation has consequences in the system; in principle it 
should be possible to control such consequences, and this can be illustrated 
by a work of art, but also by the pragmatics of juridical argumentation. 

An overview of the state of the discipline shows that sociology is currently 
not ready for such a task. From the methodological point of view, the problem 
does not lie in the domain of empirical research. What is crucial is not the 
collection of new data but rather a new way of dealing with what one already 
knows. Empiricism may work out a program to fill in the gaps, but this is not 
the primary concern. Even the classics, recognizable by the vultures circling 
above their carcasses, offer little help. To be sure, the theoretical program of 
the sociological classics is, as ever, exemplary and has not been matched yet; 
however, the methods are hardly adequate for today’s tasks. One would need 
to do similar things in a completely different way. 

However, against the background of the past isolation of the discipline, 
one can focus more on the new developments of interdisciplinary theoreti- 
cal elaboration. One might also speak of transdisciplinary fields and refer, for 
instance, to system theory, cybernetics, biological epistemology, evolutionary 
theory, or communication theory. Here, truly fascinating theoretical develop- 
ments are currently taking place and sociology should try them out for itself. 
Yet this cannot occur neither as metaphorical discourses, nor through analog- 
ical deductions. In sociology, external theories do not prove anything. What 
is involved, though, is a kind of circular learning, a selective acquisition of ex- 
periences that are based on approaches to theory building, already exploited 
and already present in sociology. Currently, the best point of departure is of- 
fered, in my opinion, by the differentiation of system and environment, and 
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it is exactly this difference which is also particularly relevant to the ecological 
issues in contemporary society. 

The difficulties of such an undertaking arise from many sources. On the 
one hand, they stem from the level of abstraction of the concepts and, on the 
other, from the interdisciplinary nature of the resources. Above all, however, 
they stem from the architecture of the theory itself, which is not constructed 
hierarchically, but heterarchically; it cannot be viewed from a single point, but 
is connected in the form of a network. There are neither a priori certainties, nor 
a founding principle; rather, all concepts can be explained only as moments 
of differences, as the marking of differences and as points of departure for 
the opening and preforming of further options. 

This theoretical architecture cannot be adequately made explicit in writ- 
ing books as monographs, since they lack the necessary linearity that the text 
would demand. All the more meritorious, then, is the attempt by Claudio 
Baraldi, Giancarlo Corsi and Elena Esposito to represent the central decisions 
of the theory in the form of a glossary. In so doing, it may be that the often dif- 
ficult and sometimes inadequate translations from German into Italian can 
be, if not resolved, then at least made visible. Above all, however, the form of 
the glossary, which at first appears simply as a list of keywords and usable 
as a dictionary, is a remarkable technique for representing theory. Since it is 
exactly the breaking down of the theory into individual concepts that brings 
into focus the problem of recombination—as if something that grew more or 
less naturally were brought to a genetic laboratory and should there be tested 
for the range of possible new combinations. The care with which the texts 
have been developed for the keywords means that the glossary should find 
ample opportunities for productive application, and as such consideration of 
the “original intent” (as it is called in US constitutional law) should not be the 
sole decisive perspective. 


Bielefeld, November 1989. 


Introduction 


This book is designed as a tool. The rather unusual idea of writing a compan- 
ion text to a theory at the center of current intellectual debate resulted from 
the authors' impression that certain circumstances were getting in the way 
of properly engaging with the theory. These circumstances are linked to its 
specific characteristics and career, and make it more difficult to approach the 
theory. This glossary attempts to make the initial approach easier. 

The difficulties in the theoretical discussion can be primarily traced back 
to the internal structuring of Niklas Luhmanr's theory. Above all, this theory 
is characterized by a very high level of complexity, which, on the one hand, 
is expressed in a large number of concepts that must be mastered in order 
to engage in the interplay of their differences. On the other hand—and this 
is the theoretically interesting aspect—the complexity is also expressed in a 
multitude of relations and mutual dependencies between the concepts. Ev- 
ery key concept in Luhmann’s theory can only be defined in reference to other 
concepts: the concept of meaning, for example, cannot be sufficiently grasped 
without taking the concept of complexity into account, which is linked to the 
concepts of selection and contingency. In turn, these concepts presuppose 
the concept of meaning, but meaning cannot be defined independently of 
the concept of system, which contains implicit reference to an environment, 
which is distinguished from the system through a difference in the relative 
degree of complexity, and so on. The theory works with an invariably inter- 
nal reference structure, in which each additional concept specifies and uses 
the initial concept. This circularity of construction is explained and justified 
within the theory; it is one of the reasons for its effectiveness, but at the same 
time makes the first encounter with its categories more difficult. This is be- 
cause, in principle, the mastery of one category presupposes knowledge of all 
the others, while the others, in an infinite circle of references, also demand 
knowledge of the initial category. 
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This intrinsic difficulty in the theory is made yet more complicated by 
a second network of references: the references between Luhmann's different 
works. Apart from a small number of relatively self-contained works, each of 
his books contains certain particular differences with a view to explaining a 
particular problem, whilst presupposing the entirety of the theory and there- 
fore also the differences introduced in earlier works. It is thus impossible to 
fully grasp the scope of Luhmann's discussion of a particular problem with- 
out knowledge of the general theoretical structure of references. However, 
this knowledge cannot be expected of those who come from a specific area 
of interest and concern themselves with one of the many domains touched 
upon in Luhmann’s reflections. After all, he wrote from a sociological perspec- 
tive about law, education, epistemology, political theory, historical semantics, 
the economy, religion, art, the theory of risk and many other topics, and, in 
each of these domains, it would be interesting to engage with experts on each 
topic. That said, it is somewhat unrealistic to expect those experts to pos- 
sess sufficient knowledge of Luhmann’s theory to be able to grasp and use its 
advantages within their respective fields of interest. 

It is the purpose of this glossary to at least partly overcome these diffi- 
culties. Even through this book cannot replace a direct reading of Luhmann’s 
books, it should (as a tool) make it easier to approach the general theory of 
social systems and (provisionally!) remove the obstacles to a fruitful engage- 
ment. The first way in which the glossary can be used is to understand it 
as supporting companion literature to Luhmann’s books: should you, in the 
course of the text, stumble upon a concept that can only be understood in con- 
junction with another part of the theory or other books, looking this up in the 
glossary should provide enough information to be able to continue reading. 
For those who are not concerned with theoretical sociology, it should then 
be easier to recognize the advantages and specifics of Luhmann's theory in 
treating certain problems. Furthermore, the glossary should make it easier 
for sociologists to engage with Luhmannr’s systems theory. In this case in par- 
ticular, the information in the glossary must be supplemented by a selective 
study of Luhmann’s texts. For this reason, we have given a number of biblio- 
graphical references at the end of each keyword for further reading. Although 
in some cases a multitude of references would be possible, we have limited 
ourselves to a maximum of three entries per concept, in order not to overly 
weigh down the text. 

Due to the above, it is understandable that the organization of the glos- 
sary—i.e., the arrangement of the keywords—is problematic in the face of the 
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circularity of the theory. If it is already difficult to define a concept individ- 
ually, then it is even more difficult to present the individual concepts inde- 
pendently of their place within the theory. In many cases, a distinction or a 
theoretical decision could be justified in being introduced under one concept 
or many others, and each choice is equally arbitrary. Repeating the discus- 
sion of the relevant categories for each key concept would clearly have led to 
an intolerable redundancy—and ultimately also (due to the circularity of the 
theory) to an infinite reflection of the book within itself. 

Instead, we have decided on a compromise. In this glossary, we use a 
system of selective references: within each keyword, we indicate the concepts 
that we believe are required in order to be able to understand the respective 
keyword. An arrow > with italics references another keyword in the glossary. 

We have supplemented the references with “Ways to Read This Book” 
which indicate privileged connections between the concepts and provide links 
between the presentation of the individual concepts and the glossary as a 
whole. The purpose of these ways of reading are, first, to emphasize the close 
interdependencies between certain concepts and thereby to counter, at least in 
part, the artificiality of splitting the book into individual keywords. Each way 
of reading runs through a group of keywords that are tightly linked together; 
if read in a sequence, they offer a relatively complete picture of the internal 
dependencies within a certain topic, such as the question of self-reference or 
the differentiation of society. 

At the same time, the ways of reading serve the second purpose of the 
glossary: to be an autonomous text. This book can also be used as a kind 
of introduction to Luhmann's systems theory, which is divided into partic- 
ular problem areas according to the structure of the ways of reading. In this 
case, the ways of reading correspond rather to the chapters of a book, with 
the difference that (although they are naturally linked to one another) they 
form relatively independent units and do not necessarily need to be read in 
sequence. They allow to take a modular approach to the theory, in the sense 
that it can be considered according to the particular perspective of a certain 
problem and, starting from there, the other components can be combined 
into a whole framework. 

As an autonomous text, too, this book presents all the features of a glos- 
sary: a certain fragmentariness, a rather artificial isolation of the topics and, 
above all, a principally uncritical treatment. The purpose of the book is to 
make the central concepts in Luhmann's theory as clear as possible, and not 
to discuss the personal considerations of the authors, or their objections or 
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suggestions for improvement. Even if this is clearly never entirely possible 
in practice, the authors should keep to the background at all times and serve 
only to provide a neutral representation of the theory. 

However, we have already seen above that the authors' decisions become 
important when it comes to the organization of the concepts and the internal 
references. There were also decisions to be made concerning putting the book 
together and the selection of topics. We decided to limit ourselves to treat- 
ing the Luhmannian version of systems theory, and not to engage fully with 
the basic concepts of systems theory that do not diverge significantly in Luh- 
mann's version compared with traditional systems theory, and which require 
no essential amendments. For example, the glossary contains no indepen- 
dent keywords for concepts such as homeostasis or entropy. In the same way, 
there are no keywords for the classical concepts in the sociological tradition 
that Luhmann did not amend, or which no longer have the significance of 
deep, underlying, essential concepts, such as action, individual, integration, 
socialization, etc. 

This book should simply provide an interpretive framework that, concern- 
ing the obstacles mentioned above, makes it easier to get a complete picture 
of the state of Luhmann’s reflections. It is our impression that the debate 
surrounding the theory of social systems could and should be more fruitful; 
a less fragmentary reference framework than the one to be drawn from Luh- 
mann's labyrinthine output could contribute to weakening some of the less 
substantive polemics and, in their place, to facilitate more well-informed and 
appropriate criticism. 
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It is not easy to define ways of reading for this glossary, since, as mentioned, 
Luhmann’s theory eludes a linear logic: he himself once defined the theory 
as a type of labyrinth in which one sooner or later finds oneself back at the 
beginning or somewhere in the middle. More has been discovered about the 
labyrinth, but not a direct way through it as yet. Nor is it possible, as in the 
case of putting a puzzle together, to simply add the individual ways to read 
the book to one another. Reading according to the following ways therefore 
allows no more than excerpt-like observation of the respective topics. Addi- 
tionally, the references in each of the keywords draw attention to the necessity 
of diverging from a certain way and following a different way of reading this 
book. The ways to read this book are a kind of integration of the references 
that one comes across also through a selective reading. 

Despite this obvious limitation, we have persisted with the idea of ways 
of reading because they offer an additional point of orientation to the reader 
approaching Luhmann’s theory for the first time. The differentiation of the 
ways of reading primarily serves the purpose of showing how abstract and 
concrete arguments from Luhmannr’s theory can be consistently organized 
and linked to each other. The organization of the different ways of reading 
reveals a particular logic, which, however, need not be adhered to by readers 
with their own perspectives and interests. More important is to respect the 
sequence within the individual ways of reading, since this sequence ensures a 
certain unity in the line of reasoning despite the fragmentation of the theory’s 
line of reasoning into keywords. 

Fundamentally, we have tried to avoid redundancy within the keywords 
in the ways of reading. In some cases, however, we have considered it nec- 
essary to repeat the same keyword in multiple ways of reading. In this way, 
specialized readings are made easier. 
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The first way of reading begins with the phenomenological concept of 
meaning and follows its development in the theory of social systems. Luh- 
mann often referred to the relevance of the concept of meaning in his theory, 
which aims to achieve an integration of a human and a technical approach. 
This way of reading follows the former approach, explaining the use of con- 
cepts taken from philosophy and their integration in systems theory. In the 
most recent texts from Luhmann, the relevance of these components is natu- 
rally presupposed: it is therefore even more important to gain complete clarity 
about this background. The concepts in the first way of reading are: 


e Meaning 

e Complexity 

+ World 

e Meaning Dimensions 
e Attribution 

e Negation 


The second way of reading presents the basic concepts of Luhmannr’s vari- 
ant of systems theory; as such, it is complementary to the first. We have not 
tried to reconstruct the history of the concept of system in Luhmann’s theory, 
but instead refer to the latest formulation of the most abstract aspects of the 
theory. For Luhmann, insights in systems theory are decisive for the develop- 
ment of sociology—especially in allowing the discipline to gain independence 
from classical modes of thinking. In this way, Luhmann does not want to 
negate the relevance of the classics for sociology; his intention is much more 
to make sociology a scientific discipline, which, like other disciplines, is able 
to rapidly produce new insights without always having to reference what was 
said earlier. Accordingly, theoretical research should attain the same status 
in sociology as empirical research based on data processing: systems theory 
serves this purpose. The keywords in the second way of reading are: 


e System/Environment 

e Autopoiesis 

+ Operation/Observation 
+  Self-Reference 

« Paradox 

+  Asymmetrization 

+ Redundancy/Variation 


Ways to Read this Book 


+ Structure 
e Process 


The third way of reading describes the foundation of the theory from its “tech- 
nological” side. Once again, it concerns Luhmann’s epistemology and, in par- 
ticular, how he grounds his theoretical and epistemological program. This way 
of reading primarily concerns the meaning and consequences of the obser- 
vation of the environment through the system’s own operations. In this re- 
spect, Luhmann employs a “constructivist” approach (also called “second-or- 
der cybernetics”), which spread quickly into other disciplines (biology, neuro- 
science, psychology). Contributions to the formulation of constructivism have 
been made by both logicians (such as Gotthard Günter and George Spencer 
Brown) and natural scientists (such as Heinz von Foerster, Humberto Matu- 
rana, Francisco Varela, Henri Atlan and others). Luhmann demands the use 
of this epistemology on social systems and therefore offers a solid foundation 
for the development of sociology. This means that sociology can learn from 
other disciplines without having to forego its autonomy: by abstracting and 
re-specifying the concepts with reference to their own problems. This way of 
reading ends with the representation of the outlines of Luhmann's theoretical 
and sociological program. The keywords are: 


+ Science 

e Constructivism 

e Operation/Observation 

e  Identity/Difference 

+ Information 

e Re-entry 

+ Reflection 

e Rationality 

e Sociological Enlightenment 
e Functional Analysis 


The fourth way of reading concerns a group of concepts that refer in a narrow 
sense to sociological questions of the theory of social systems. Here, it be- 
comes clear which changes result in the classic conceptual repository of soci- 
ology when one allows system-theoretical and sociological concepts to meet. 
Luhmann’s theory includes all the basic concepts of sociology: society, inter- 
action and organization, construction and maintenance of social structures, 
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conflict, communication, action, the relations between society and individu- 
als, socio-cultural evolution. We cannot comprehensively acknowledge Luh- 
mann's full treatment of these topics. Instead, we have tried to deliver a guid- 
ing thread through which these questions can be approached. The keywords 
in this way of reading are: 


« Double Contingency 

e Expectations 

+ Communication 

+ Social System 

+ Society 

e Differentiation of Society 
+ Semantics 

e Interaction 

+ Organization 

+ Conflict 

+ Interpenetration and Structural Coupling 
e Psychic Systems 

e Inclusion/Exclusion 


The fifth way of reading focuses on one of the particularities of modern so- 
ciety emphasized by Luhmann: functional differentiation. First, the idea of 
the differentiation of society in general is presented along with the previ- 
ous historical forms of society. Next, Luhmanr's explanation of the structural 
changes and the complexity of today's society are analyzed. This topic is at 
the center of Luhmann’s whole project of social theory. For several years, he 
has been writing monographs about the different subsystems of the function- 
ally differentiated society. This way of reading ends with the question of risk, 
which is today gaining more and more significance in the sociological analysis 
of modern society. The keywords in this way of reading are: 


+ Differentiation 

e Differentiation of Society 
+ Code 

e Program 

« Education System 

+ Art System 

e Medical System 


Ways to Read this Book 


e Political System 

+ Legal System 

e Religious System 

e System of Families 
e Economic System 
e Scientific System 

+ Risk/Danger 


The sixth way of reading is a further deepening of sociological questions and a 
second direction of development within Luhmanr's general theory of society. 
Here, the questions of the improbability of communication and the means 
of transforming this improbability into probability are treated. The topic of 
the structures of modern society is treated once again. The fifth and sixth 
ways of reading are therefore complementary, in that they describe the char- 
acteristics of the functionally differentiated society. This way of reading also 
presents concrete sociological consequences of constructivism, and therefore 
links up to the third way of reading. In this case, too, we have tried to signal 
the outlines of the topics that are comprehensively treated in monographs. 
The keywords in this way of reading are: 


+ Communication 

e Medium/Form 

+ Code 

e Language 

+ Dissemination Media 

+ Symbolically Generalized Media 
+  Property/Money 


« Art 

+ Love 

« Power 

- Truth 

- Values 

e Morality 


The seventh and final way of reading highlights a particularly important di- 
mension within Luhmann's theory that is not always dealt with explicitly in 
sociology: the temporal dimension. This way of reading may appear some- 
what redundant, because it includes keywords that also appear in the other 
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ways of reading. The meaning of the temporal dimension (which the theory 
of evolution also refers to), however, warrants particular attention. The level 
of abstraction in these keywords is remarkable, but the structure of the ref- 
erences can make it easier to locate connections with the concrete questions 
presented in the other ways of reading. It is exactly this degree of abstraction 
that allows this way of reading to more precisely pose the questions that deal 
with complexity of social systems and communication. The keywords in this 
way of reading are: 


e Meaning Dimensions 
+ Time 

+ Event 

e Structure 

+ Process 

- Evolution 


Art System (Kunstsystem) 


The operations of the art system are observations oriented to works of art. 
The communication of art requires objects produced specifically for that pur- 
pose. While everyday objects are (or can be) observed simply as what they are, 
objects observed as artworks are perceived as artificial objects, which were 
produced by somebody and must be observed in reference to the observa- 
tions of the creator. Both the observer and the artist realize second-order ob- 
servations [>Operation/Observation]. The artist must observe the artwork to be 
produced in reference to the way in which others will observe it; she must 
try to guide and surprise the expectations of the observer through the art- 
work. The observer, for her part, must decode the structure of distinctions in 
the artwork and recognize that they were produced in order to bind obser- 
vations. Through the directions given in the artwork, the observer connects 
herself with the (coordinated or uncoordinated) observations of others. 

The function of art is to establish in a reality of its own in the world, i.e. 
an imaginary or fictional reality. The work of art brings about a duplication 
of the real in a real and an imaginary reality and gives it meaning by combin- 
ing removed or unrealized possibilities. Art can do this by exploiting the dif- 
ference between perception and communication: perception, unlike thoughts 
and communication, can produce astonishment and recognition at the same 
time. It can describe the world as a re-entry of the difference between per- 
ception and communication into communication. 

Art shows how, in this fictional domain—in this domain of unrealized 
possibilities—, an order can be found: beginning from an arbitrary starting 
point, the simple sequence of mutually limiting operations produces an order 
that appears necessary. The real reality is set against a domain of alternative 
possibilities in which another order is valid, which nevertheless is non-arbi- 
trary. Within its specific (fictional) domain of reality, art can experiment with 
different forms; it can imitate reality with reference to an ideal of perfection 
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which has never been realized as such; it can criticize reality; it can appeal to 
the observer as an individual and lead her to observe in a different way than 
she does in her everyday context (as is the case of a novel). In other words, the 
function of art is to offer the world a possibility to observe itself—to let the 
world appear in the world. Therein also lies the specific paradox of art, which 
it generates and resolves at the same time: the paradox of the observability of 
the unobservable (or of the necessity of what is only possible). 

In order to fulfill this function, art requires a >symbolically generalized 
medium, which (like money) corresponds to a constellation of attributions in 
which alter's action is experienced by ego. The artist acts, and the spectator 
experiences. The situation becomes problematic when it gets difficult for 
egoto accept as meaningful what alter produces as action, i.e., when the art- 
work is presented as an object produced by someone without a recognizable 
purpose. 

The question of the purpose of the artwork becomes particularly relevant 
when art is differentiated as an autonomous function system [>Differentiation 
of Society] and therefore rejects external motivation and support. The purpose 
of art is thus no longer to refer to something that is directly accessible or to 
imitate nature, but rather to experiment with new combinations of forms. 
Unlike other artificial objects, artworks have no external use. They are ends in 
themselves. 

The communication medium of art serves to make an improbability more 
probable, i.e., the improbability that certain objects are observed according 
to differences located exclusively within the artwork itself. Art strives to reac- 
tivate precluded possibilities. It refers to those possibilities that, due to the 
realization of certain things, have been reduced to mere possibilities, and at- 
tempts to show how an order with its own necessity is possible in this domain. 
We must observe how, in a non-arbitrary, combinatory game, the distinctions 
within the artwork lead to other distinctions and thereby generate an order 
that cannot be attributed to an external order. Every decision made by the 
artist in producing the artwork (a brushstroke, the selection of a tone, the be- 
ginning of a novel) limits the possibilities available for further steps. However, 
this is not due to the material properties of the medium used, but exclusively 
to autonomous internal limitations. 

The observation of art is based on a specific code, which in traditional 
aesthetics is expressed according to the difference beautiful/ugly. Today, this 
difference is reinterpreted as the alternative fits/does not fit. Within the work 
of art, each new form must be compared with the previous forms to determine 
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whether the new form fits or does not with the previous ones, whether or not 
it produces connectivity within the artwork. Once this has been achieved, 
the artwork generates its own order with its own necessity. We are dealing 
here with communication, because this order contains information that is 
disseminated and must be understood. 

When what is demanded of artworks is novelty and not simply the cor- 
rect application of certain rules, art needs specific programs that allow each 
difference to be determined in terms of whether it fits or not. We can speak 
of self-programming: each artwork programs itself in the sense that the ne- 
cessity of the order produced by this programming results from the decisions 
made within the artwork itself. The rules followed by the artwork in the selec- 
tion of its forms are generated by this selection, which gradually binds itself. 
Therefore, the ties do not come from external laws, but from the way the artist 
began the work of art. The program is the result of operations that themselves 
perform the programming. 

Although each work programs itself, one does not need to start from the 
beginning each time. Styles create connections between different works of 
art. They make it possible to connect artworks to one another and to establish 
art as a system. In attributing a style to a work of art, its belonging to the 
art system becomes recognizable; what cannot be subsumed under any style 
loses its meaning as an artwork and cannot be observed as art. Style, how- 
ever, is not a meta-program, since it delivers no exact instructions regarding 
the differences to be drawn. It is not enough to follow a style in order to gen- 
erate a work of art that presents itself as new; rather, what is demanded is 
self- programming and the genesis of new combinations of forms. Style thus 
protects the autonomy of the artwork, but delivers no general instructions 
that may or may not be followed. Moreover, the existence of a social system of 
art demands that individual works of art are placed within an autopoietically 
reproducing network, so that every artwork is realized within the recursive 
connection to other works of art, and within a written or orally disseminated 
communication about art. 

In this sense, the autonomy of art is always operative autonomy, therefore 
self-limitation of the work of art. At the same time, however, autonomy is also 
the object of the reflection of the art system [>Self-reference]. With Romanti- 
cism, reflection manifests itself as artistic criticism and gives the theory of 
art the status of self-description of the system. Criticism is not a program for 
creating works of art. It is a program for second order observation that for- 
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mulates the autonomy of art as a constant negation of art itself, as a necessary 
and impossible transcending of imagination. 

In order to allow the recognition of art as art, specific institutions become 
necessary, where works of art are presented as such. This is the function of 
exhibitions, museums, theatres, galleries, public debates with art experts and 
so on.However, this does not change the fact that it is the work of art that 
must prove to be concrete and unique. [E.E.] 


The Work of Art and the Self-Reproduction of Art (1985); Weltkunst (1990); Art 
asa Social System (2000). 


Asymmetrization (Asymmetrisierung) 


>Meaning-constituting systems are self-referential systems, since each ele- 
ment therein refers only to other elements in the system, and through them 
refers back to itself [>Self-Reference]. This circularity becomes a problem if it 
takes a pure, tautological form, as in the case of “A is A”. In this form, the 
operations cannot find any identifiable connection, because they occur with 
no informational content and without any anchor point. Meaning-constitut- 
ing systems interrupt pure self-reference by selecting reference points in the 
operations, and introduce an asymmetry in the circularity of the references. 
For instance, in the case of “A is A only when...”, the condition “only when...” 
makes the statement informative, offering connections for (possible) future 
operations. Connectivity is the condition for the operational capacity of the 
system, and it therefore constitutes the necessary condition for its autopoietic 
reproduction [>Autopoiesis]. 

The introduction of asymmetries does not change the fact that systems are 
self-referential. Meaning-constituting systems presents the problem of tau- 
tology, since they can operate only on the basis of self-reference. Social sys- 
tems can only communicate and psychic systems can only think: every com- 
munication can connect only to other communications, and every thought 
only to other thoughts. For this reason, social and psychic systems are forced 
to constantly create conditions that avoid the short circuit of self-reference: 
they must de-tautologize themselves and unfold their self-reference. Tautol- 
ogy does not disappear in asymmetrization; it remains as a condition for self- 
reference, and both tautology and self-reference remain the prerequisites for 
the existence of the system. The introduction of asymmetries solves the prob- 
lem of the unproductive purely tautological circulation. The system must be 
capable of inserting additional meaning, which determines the direction in 
which the system can operate informatively. 
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Asymmetry can be introduced through the structure of language. Here, 
the language- and communication-based differentiation of subject and pred- 
icate creates the impression that the projected objects are responsible for their 
own properties, independently of communication. 

The most general forms of asymmetrization can be observed and differ- 
entiated by referring to three >meaning dimensions: 

(a) In the temporal dimension, the irreversibility of time permits the in- 
troduction of asymmetry. This arises through the differentiation of, on the 
one hand, the past, which is from this moment onwards lost and irretrievable, 
and, on the other hand, the contingent, uncertain future. The past provides 
the opportunity to accept and legitimize the situation in the present; whereas 
the open, foreseeable future makes it possible to set goals and finalize deci- 
sions regarding what we have, in a specific instance, attempted to achieve or 
imagined as probable. Situations and events are revealed in the passage of 
time, and, in the present, we must act in order to bring about or avoid fu- 
ture situations or events. The immutability of the past and the uncertainty 
of the future create an asymmetry in the temporal dimension, an asymme- 
try that can only be introduced in the present: past and future are imaginary 
constructs of a system that exists only in its present. 

(b) In the fact dimension, the asymmetry is introduced in the differen- 
tiation of system and environment [>System/Environment], which guides the 
operations of the system. The system structures itself in relation to an envi- 
ronment upon which it makes itself reliant, and in which it monitors control- 
lable and uncontrollable variables. Tautology would be re-introduced if the 
system assumed that its relationships to the environment would be different 
if the structures were different. No system would be able to operate according 
to the idea that everything that happens is dependent upon it, and that reality 
is therefore merely its own projection. 

(c) In the social dimension, asymmetrization means that many observers 
are differentiated, each of which observes according to their own, differing 
perspectives. In modern society, this form of asymmetrization is expressed 
in the recognition of the individual as point of reference and final decision- 
maker regarding personal behavior: each person is different from all other 
persons and is recognized as such in this asymmetrical relationship. This 
applies to the functionally differentiated society, whereas stratified societies 
construct an equivalent asymmetrization in that they structure the social di- 
mension hierarchically. Recognition of the individual and hierarchy are func- 
tional equivalents that solve the same problem: the tautological basis of the 
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social dimension. Both these forms of conditioning reveal that, for every in- 
dividual (ego), other individuals can be observed only as alter ego, that is a 
projection of the ego in another person. 

All forms of asymmetrization are “created” for, and in view of, a specific 
function. This demands that the semantic forms in which asymmetrizations 
are processed are made plausible at the social level. The operating system 
that uses these asymmetries treats them as given, as natural, as unavoidable 
or necessary, despite being introduced self-referentially in the system by the 
system. Usually, these points of reference can only fulfill their function ifand 
when the system accepts them as necessary without having to consider that 
these are system-internal constructs that require specific operations. [G.C.] 


Selbstreferentielle Systeme (1988); The Paradox of Form (1999[1993]); Sthenog- 
raphy (1990[(1987/88)]. 
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Attribution (Zurechnung) 


Attribution is a technique for localizing selections [>Meaning]: the observed 
selections are ascribed to someone or something. Attributing selections, a 
system can determine everything in the world. Attribution is thus a prerequi- 
site of observation [>Operation/Observation]. Attribution is determined in the 
three dimensions of meaning [>Meaning Dimension] and therefore it is based 
on their different schematizations. 

In the temporal dimension of meaning, the basic schematization of attri- 
bution is constant/variable: we can attribute to anything either constancy (ob- 
jects and situations) or variability (events). In the social dimension of mean- 
ing, the schematization is ego/alter: we can attribute anything either to ego's 
selection or to alter's selection. In the fact dimension of meaning, the schema- 
tization is internal/external: the selections are attributed here to either action 
or experience. Thus, the observer ascribes selections either to a system (action) 
or to its environment (experience). In both cases, however, the observing sys- 
tem ascribes the selection to the observed system: in the first case as action 
and in the second case as experiencing environmental selections. The differ- 
ence is between experienced meaning taken as externally constructed (in the 
environment of the observed system), and meaning of action taken as >com- 
plexity reduction carried out by the observed system itself. This attribution 
demands the constant dual presence of both sides of the differentiation of 
experience/action: experience and action can only be understood in relation 
to each other and are functionally equivalent modes of selection. 

There is an important difference between the attribution of action and of 
experience. The attribution of actions permits the observation of the repro- 
duction of a system: a system can only be observed through the attribution 
of actions [>Communication]. This does not mean that the system reproduces 
itself through the attribution of actions; the attribution is a product of ob- 
servation that reflects the view of the observer, rather than the >autopoiesis of 
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the observed system. The attribution of experience, on the other hand, allows 
the observation of the reproduction of meaning. Meaning can only be created 
and reproduced through experience since every observation is the experience 
of something. The possibility to ascribe action to a system is much more lim- 
ited than the possibility to ascribe experience: everything that is not action is 
experienced. 

Attribution renews >self-reference, both the self-reference of the system 
(through the attribution of action) and the self-reference of meaning (through 
the attribution of experience). Attribution is a condition for the self-reference 
of the system because it allows the >asymmetrization of >double contingency. 
When ego can attribute a selection (uttering something) to alter, communi- 
cation arises: ego can ascribe to alter an action (alter utters what she has de- 
cided) or an experience (alter utters what she knew). Thus, the production of 
communication requires the possibility to ascribe an utterance to alter, which 
can show both alter’s action and alter’s experience. Since it depends on ob- 
servation, the modality of attribution is contingent. What is attributed in a 
certain way (for instance, as experience) can be attributed differently (as ac- 
tion) at other moments, under different conditions, or from a different point 
of view. The formation of a social system requires attribution rules, as well 
as the possibility to coordinate experience and action. Only in this way can 
expectations of any kind stabilize. 

In the course of societal evolution, the contingency of attributing experi- 
ence and action grows and coordination problems increase. As the complexity 
of social systems increases, so too does the scope of attributing action, be- 
cause higher complexity means more possibilities to attribute action. A more 
complex social system can attribute itself more selections. Law is no longer 
attributed to nature, but is set down by the legal system. Power is no longer at- 
tributed to God’s will, but rather to the decisions of political systems. Nature 
is no longer viewed as an unchangeable reality, but rather as being constituted 
by the scientific system. In this perspective, the change in the scientific sys- 
tem is the most relevant: causality and deduction are regarded as attributed by 
an observer able to construct some determinacy. In a sociological perspective, 
the functional method [Functional Analysis] allows the view of attribution as 
a form of asymmetrization that makes the system capable of operation. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: 83-86; 165-166); Meaning as Sociology’s Basic Concept 
(1990). 


Autopoiesis 


The term “autopoiesis” was coined by Chilean biologist Humberto Maturana 
as part of an attempt to develop a definition of the organisation of living or- 
ganisms. Maturana states that a living system is characterized by the ability 
of its constituent elements to produce and re-produce themselves, and in so 
doing to define its unity: every cell is the result of the network-internal op- 
erations [>Operation/Observation] of the system to which it belongs—it is not 
the result of any external intervention. 

The theory of social systems adopts the term autopoiesis and broadens 
its frame of reference. While it is applied in a biological setting exclusively 
to living systems, Luhmann’s view is that we may speak of an autopoietic 
system in all cases in which it is possible to determine a specific mode of 
operation that is found only in that system. Thus two further references of 
the configuration of autopoietic systems are defined, each characterized by 
its specific operations: social systems and psychic systems. The operations 
of a >social system consist of communications that reproduce based on other 
communications and thus establish the unity of the system; outside social 
systems, communications do not exist. The operations of >psychic systems are 
thoughts, and no thoughts exist outside consciousness. 

All autopoietic systems are therefore characterized by an operational clo- 
sure. This term is used to indicate that the operations leading to the pro- 
duction of new elements in the system are reliant on earlier operations of 
the same system and are at the same time prerequisites for later operations 
[>Self-Reference]. This closure is the basis for the autonomy of the system and 
enables it to be differentiated from its environment. In the case of a living 
system, the transformations that lead to the production of a new cell are ex- 
clusively internal transformations: even though the reproduction of the or- 
ganism’s elements uses material external to the cell (the organic molecules to 
be processed), no cell production takes place outside of a living organism. The 
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same is true of the other autopoietic systems: the operations of a social sys- 
tem—communications—are the result of earlier communications and them- 
selves trigger further communications. The unity of a social system is based 
entirely on the recursive interconnection of communications and not, for in- 
stance, on the psychic processes of either the systems of consciousness or the 
organisms involved. Only social systems can communicate. Likewise, the op- 
erations of a psychic system—thoughts—perpetually reproduce themselves 
as a result of other thoughts and are a direct reflection of neither organic 
nor communication processes. Only consciousness is capable of thought, as 
it cannot transfer its thoughts to another consciousness; for this, it must re- 
sort to communication. Life, consciousness and communication are separate 
levels of autopoiesis, each with its own distinct autonomy. 

The term operative closure is the result of the assumption that no system 
can operate beyond its boundaries. It goes without saying that every system 
has an environment and is dependent on being compatible with it [>Interpen- 
etration and Structural Coupling]: if, for instance, the systems of consciousness 
ceased to participate, a social system would no longer be able to reproduce 
itself. At the level of the constitution of its elements, however, the system op- 
erates exclusively in “self-contact”—it refers, therefore, exclusively to the net- 
work of its own operations and can only “survive” as long as it can maintain the 
condition of closure. The moment an external instance dictates the workings 
of the system operations and interferes in the constitution of its elements, the 
autonomy of the system is lost and its end is inevitable. In the case of a living 
system, such an end to the existence of the system means death: an organism 
can live only so long as it is able to reproduce cells by virtue of its own cells. A 
social system, too, that is incapable of generating new communications is, as a 
system, determined to disappear—even though the systems of consciousness 
still think of contents linked with past communications, without expressing 
them and thus without being understood by others. The existence of a system 
depends on its ability to maintain a boundary separating it from the environ- 
ment. At the same time, the autopoietic reproduction of operations generates 
the unity of the elements, the unity of the system to which they belong, and 
the boundary between them and the environment. Against this background, 
the idea of a “relative autonomy” is ruled out: a system is either autopoietic 
or it is not (in which case one cannot refer to a “system” at all). 

Within a social system, further autopoietic systems may develop, each re- 
producing a specific type of operation—i.e., mode of communication—that 
appears only in this system. Through this, a further boundary is drawn be- 
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tween the system and the environment, this time within the system itself. In 
modern society, there are, for instance, various functional systems [>Differen- 
tiation of Society] seen as distinct on account of their communications, being 
oriented towards their specific >codes. 

With the exclusion of any direct contact with the exterior, the term “of 
the system” takes on a radical meaning. Entities are not imported or exported 
either from the inside to the outside or vice versa. Communications can, for 
instance, refer only indirectly to what is given in the environment ifand when 
this is the subject of communication, and only in the system-specific forms. 
Further, the interests and motivations of the systems of consciousness par- 
ticipating in communication can appear only in the form of a topic of com- 
munication (if communication refers to interests and motivations). It follows, 
thus, that no system can connect to its environment through its operations, 
and neither can it use these operations to adapt to the environment. A system 
is—as far as it exists and operates—already adapted to the environment. 

Emphasizing the closure of the system is not to deny the relevance of the 
environment for the system: the now classic comparison of open and closed 
systems is overcome with the premise that closure is the condition for the 
opening of the system. Only under the condition of autonomy is a system in 
the position to separate and differentiate itself from the environment. A sys- 
tem can only process external materials for the construction of its elements 
by demarcating an area in which specific conditions are valid and in which no 
direct adaption to the conditions of the world is needed; only in this way can it 
(in its own form) react to irritations from the environment [>System/Environ- 
ment]. In this way, a system can introduce its own distinctions [>Identity/Dif- 
ference] and deal with the states and events of the environment using these 
distinctions, which themselves generate >information. 

At the level of autopoiesis, the system confines itself to the reproduction 
of its operations. The differentiation of system and environment requires an 
observer to link the internal processes with the outside world [>Operation/Ob- 
servation]. Thus, only the observer can attest to the existence of causal relation- 
ships between environment and system. Everything that can be said about 
an autopoietic system— including ideas of time, function, adaptation, evolu- 
tion—is voiced by an observer and does not concern the workings of the op- 
erations. At a certain level of complexity, the system itself can be the observer 
of its own autopoiesis. 

The theoretical decision for the concept of autopoiesis leads to substan- 
tial revisions in terms of the theory of cognition and epistemology in general 
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[>Constructivism]. The introduction of the concept of “autopoiesis” constitutes 
an important advance with regard to the concept of self-organization. While 
the concept of self-organization regards the ability of the system to construct 
and modify its own structures, the concept of autopoiesis stresses that the 
system also operates autonomously in the constitution of its own elements; 
therefore, everything in the system (elements, processes, structures and the 
system itself) is generated internally. 

In the social sciences, and especially in Luhmann’s theory, the introduc- 
tion of the term autopoiesis is not simply a direct transfer of a biological con- 
cept. The fact that that it has proved useful in research on living organisms 
tells us nothing about its explanatory power in the domain of sociology. The 
precondition for the relevance of autopoiesis in this domain is that the ob- 
servation of analogies with living systems is of sociological interest, and this 
implies the revision and extension of the original term. The most important 
innovation in Luhmann’s version of autopoiesis is the emphasis on the “>event 
character” of the final elements of the social and psychic systems. Commu- 
nications and thoughts are events, i.e. they have no duration and disappear 
in the same moment in which they appear. Social and psychic systems exist 
only moment-to-moment, and every prolongation of >time is the result of an 
observation based on the distinction between before and after, which is itself 
a system operation. [E.E.] 


The Autopoiesis of Social Systems (1986); Autopoiesis als soziologischer Begriff 
(1987); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 28 ff., 128 ff.); Theory of Society 
(2012: 32-35). 


Code 


The term code indicates a “duplication rule” which allows the correlation of 
every entity within its area of observation with a corresponding entity within 
the system. This applies in the first instance to the code of »language which al- 
lows the correlation of every positive formulation with a corresponding neg- 
ative formulation. That is, the positive statement “it will rain today” can be 
understood as the negation of the negative statement “it will not rain today.” 
With language at their base, this also holds for the codes of different func- 
tional systems [>Differentiation of Society], which are always based on a binary 
schematization. 

Binary schematizations are particular forms of distinctions [>Identity/Differ- 
ence] characterized by a rigid binarity that excludes third values. This binarity 
is expressed in logic through the principle of excluded middle (tertium non 
datur): a scientific communication is either true or false, and no other option 
exists; an organism is either alive or not, and cannot be “only a little bit 
alive.” Binarity implies a drastic reduction, restricting the infinite range of 
possibilities to just two options connected through a negation. Distinctions 
that fulfill this condition are called “technicized,” where technique signifies 
the simplification in the information processing that results from not taking 
into account all implied meaning references. 

Binarity offers specific advantages. It facilitates the transition from one 
value of the distinction to the countervalue. Once third values are excluded, 
one negation is sufficient to move from one side of the distinction to the other: 
to get to the illegal, it is enough to negate the legal; to get to the untrue, to 
negate the true. The connection to the countervalue is more direct than that 
to the values of other distinctions. Thus, the true is connected more directly 
with the untrue than it is with the legal, the beautiful, or anything else. 

In this way, the completeness of the code is secured, meaning its ability to 
identify for each entity a correlating entity—one negation suffices. Binary dis- 
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tinctions are universally valid in their field of application: they are responsible 
for every possible communication. For instance, communication can be de- 
fined as true or untrue. At the same time, contingency [>Double Contingency] is 
generalized because every communication based on the code refers unavoid- 
ably to the possibility of being different (i.e., to the countervalue): what is 
true is not untrue. Truth cannot be posited without alternatives; it emerges 
in relation to the discarded possibility of untruth. 

Thus, the capacity for gathering information is also generalized. Infor- 
mation is generated within the system as a distinction that produces further 
distinctions. Reducing every communication to the form of a distinction be- 
tween a negative and a positive value, the code allows the system to process 
every communication as a distinction (i.e., as information). 

However, binary schematizations also create specific difficulties; above 
all, the artificial exclusion of third values brings with it the ineradicable pres- 
ence of latent or non-latent paradoxes. A code always generates a paradox 
when it is applied to itself: with the code true/untrue, it is impossible to de- 
cide whether the distinction between true and untrue is itself true or untrue 
(thereby leading to Epimenides’ paradox: is the utterance “I’m lying” true or 
untrue?). Equally, it is not possible to use the distinction between legal and 
illegal to discern whether the distinction itself is on the side of the legal or 
the illegal. The code only has two values and must assign one of them to every 
communication: the code true/untrue cannot maintain its binarity and claim 
that the utterance “I’m lying’ is meaningless (“meaningless” would be a third 
value). 

When operative closure [>Autopoiesis] is added to binarity, it can lead to 
the differentiation of an autopoietic system. In the case of the scientific sys- 
tem, for instance, this is expressed in the condition of limitationality [+Sci- 
ence]. Limitationality means that the field of possible options is reduced in 
such a way that a code-related definition restricts the area of what is possi- 
ble: the discovery of a falsehood is not only a negative fact that would yield 
no information in a further search for truths; it is, at the same time, positive 
information about the range of truths that are still possible. Under these con- 
ditions, every code-oriented operation contributes to define the boundaries 
of the system with the outside, and to specify its internal connections. Thus, a 
network of interconnected communications is created that develops a form of 
independence from the remaining parts of society. Scientific communication 
differentiates itself in society, for instance, through its orientation towards 
the code true/untrue. It constitutes an autopoietic system, whose operations 
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refer to earlier operations oriented to the code true/untrue (because these de- 
fine the conditions and possibilities of further truths) and to later communi- 
cations (because these, in the same way, specify the area of future operations). 

Codes, therefore, are distinctions through which a system observes its 
own operations; they determine the unity of the system. They allow the sys- 
tem to recognize which operations contribute to its reproduction and which 
do not. For instance, all and only those communications oriented to the code 
true/untrue belong to the system of science; only those oriented to the code 
legal/illegal belong to the legal system. Every system processes all its com- 
munications exclusively through the values of its code: the legal judgment or 
the aesthetic beauty of a communication is irrelevant for its scientific truth 
and vice versa. Every operation oriented to a code draws a boundary between 
inside and outside (thereby the distinction between self-reference and other- 
reference). This yields the differentiation of coding problems and reference 
problems [>Constructivism]. 

A functional system processes every possible object through its code, in- 
cluding the communications that belong to other functional systems. A legal 
communication oriented to the code legal/illegal is, for instance, processed 
by science according to the distinction true/untrue. Using an expression pro- 
posed by Gotthard Gúnther, Luhmann claims that the code of every functional 
system operates as a rejection value towards the binarity that orients another 
system. Thus through the rejection value, it is possible to refuse the binary 
schematization of that communication and to deal with it from another per- 
spective. Society as a whole is thus defined as polycontextural, this mean that 
it includes many “contextures,” each oriented to a different distinction. 

Binarity is essential for the functioning of the code, which must process its 
values symmetrically: an institutionalized preference for positive values (e.g., 
the beautiful or the legal or the true) would make the reversibility between 
positive and negative values more difficult and partially destroy the benefits 
of binarity. The code itself produces no criteria for action and sets no prefer- 
ences. However, within operations oriented to the code, choosing one value 
over the other has different consequences. True, legal, ownership (the positive 
values) represent the connection capability of the operations and their com- 
pactness (different truths confirm each other), while the negative side of the 
codes stand for reflective values (an untruth leads to the revision of earlier 
truths). The form of asymmetry thereby introduced in the strict symmetry of 
the code leads to the issue of >programs, which translate codes into directions 
for action. [E.E.] 
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Distinctions directrices. Über Codierung von Semantiken und Systemen (1986); 
Die Codierung des Rechtssystems (1986); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft 
(1990: 173 ff., 194 ff.). 


Communication (Kommunikation) 


Communication is the basic element and operation of social systems. It con- 
sists of the unity of the difference among three selections: utterance (Mit- 
teilung), information, and understanding (Verstehen) ofthe difference between 
utterance and information. 

Communication is achieved if information (e.g., today it is raining) and 
the participants responsibility for uttering it (saying that today it is raining) 
are understood as different selections. Without such an understanding, there 
is no communication. This means that communication cannot be reduced to 
perception; for instance, to one participant’s sight of another participant or 
hearing her voice, since perception does not include understanding the re- 
sponsibility for producing an utterance; we can perceive that our stomach 
grumbles, but we cannot attribute any responsibility for selecting an utter- 
ance to our stomach. 

Information, utterance and understanding are selections. Information is 
a selection because the choice of a topic excludes other topics. In other words, 
information (today it is raining) draws a distinction between what is said and 
what is not said (e.g., today is beautiful day). In communication, information 
is uttered by a participant and understood by at least another participant. 
Therefore, in communication information is produced, rather than transmit- 
ted: information is not lost by someone and gained by someone else, but is 
uttered by someone and understood by someone else. 

Since it is designed in a unique way, an utterance of information is a 
selection. Utterance of information shows intentions, motives, reasons and 
knowledge. It shows responsibility for speaking and for the reasons for speak- 
ing (e.g., by saying that it is raining, the speaker is answering a question, or 
is trying to make it clear that she would like to stay at home). However, ut- 
terance of information is not communication in itself, as understanding is 
the selection that realizes communication. Understanding draws a distinc- 
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tion between information (today it is raining) and utterance (the reason why 
the interlocutor says that today it is raining). The realization of communica- 
tion requires the understanding of this difference, between information and 
(responsibility for) its utterance. Understanding does not concern objective 
pieces of information or authentic reasons for uttering; rather, it concerns 
the >attribution of selections as information and (reasons for) utterance.Thus, 
understanding is achieved even if the uttered information or reasons for ut- 
terance are misunderstood or deceptive, and any kind of understanding real- 
izes communication. 

Through understanding, communication can stress who has uttered what. 
Therefore, understanding makes it possible for further communication to re- 
fer to either previous utterances (someone's motives or intentions) or uttered 
information (what), thus generating communication >processes. Understand- 
ing, rather than for thinking, is important for the reproduction of communi- 
cation, although thinking is related to communication [>Interpenetration and 
Structural Coupling]. 

Utterance, information and understanding can be separated for analytical 
purposes, but they are a unity in communication, which cannot be decom- 
posed. This unity does not last, since understanding, utterance and informa- 
tion are realized simultaneously. Communication is an >event, which imme- 
diately disappears. Since each communication disappears immediately, each 
communication is new. Going beyond specific communicative events, com- 
munication processes require that each communication is followed by another 
communication connecting to it through understanding. Thus, each commu- 
nication is produced by a recursive network of communications which de- 
fines the unity of a >social system, and communication may be seen as the spe- 
cific operation that produces a social system. In other words, social systems 
use communication as a specific operation for autopoietic reproduction [>Au- 
topoiesis], and the continuation of communication achieves the autopoiesis of 
a social system. Social systems have communication as their basic operation 
and include only communication. An important consequence is that individ- 
uals, as >psychic systems, are not included in social systems; rather, they are 
systems in the environment of social systems. 

Since all communications are included in social systems, there is no com- 
munication between a social system and its environment. Social systems are 
closed systems that produce information through communication; they do 
not receive information from their environments. However, social systems 
are also open to their environments, as they can observe [>Operation/Observa- 
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tion] it in the form of information produced in communication: what is not 
communication (e.g., conscience, biological life, physical machines, chemical 
elements) can be observed in communication as information. Communica- 
tion allows the differentiation of the attribution of selections to the system 
(as utterance) and to its environment (as information). This also means that 
communication allows the distinction and recombination of the reference to 
the system and reference to the environment [>Self-Reference]. 

The process of communication can be observed as decomposed in actions, 
since reproduction of communication requires attribution of action. Action 
is not an operation of social systems, but a way of making this operation vis- 
ible in the system. Firstly, attribution of action makes it possible to observe if 
understanding, and therefore communication, has been achieved. Secondly, 
attribution of action refers to previous utterance or information and makes 
it possible to attribute responsibilities, intentions and motives for it. Thus, by 
attributing action, participants can know whom they are addressing. Attribu- 
tion of action enables the observation that someone has said something, and 
thus the observation of the difference between utterance and information. 
This observation allows the self-referential connection between communica- 
tions, making it possible to establish the communication process as a series 
of observable events. Thus, through attribution of action, the communication 
process can observe itself: the following communication can refer to what 
has been said, by answering, questioning, refusing, and so on. Attribution of 
action is a simplification of communication, as it does not include observa- 
tion of connections between communications and autopoiesis. It is a neces- 
sary simplification that allows a social system constitute its operations with 
reference to its operations. The attribution of action is necessary for the au- 
topoiesis of social systems, as it provides the possibility for self-reference. 
However, the attribution of action also presupposes the autopoiesis of com- 
munication, as action can be attributed only if it is understood. 

There are no social systems without communication. Nevertheless, com- 
munication is an improbable event. First, at the most basic level, understand- 
ing, and thus achievement of communication, is improbable. Second, in more 
complex situations, reaching interlocutors through utterance is improbable. 
Third, in the most complex situations, acceptance of communication is im- 
probable. An important sociological problem is understanding how improb- 
able communication can become probable. Some media [>Medium/Form] are 
used in society to make communication probable: >language makes under- 
standing probable, media of communication diffusion make reaching inter- 
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locutors probable [>Dissemination Media; Mass Media], and >symbolically gener- 
alized media of communication make acceptance probable. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 4); Theory of Society (2012: 35-49); The Autopoiesis of 
Social Systems (1986); Whatis Communication? (1992). 


Complexity (Komplexität) 


Complexity is a specific condition of a collection of interconnected elements: 
the elements cannot be connected to one another at the same time. There- 
fore, complexity means that a selection is necessary in order to create rela- 
tions between the elements. Consequently, the distinction between element 
and relation is fundamental to this definition of complexity, which requires 
selective connectivity between the elements. To observe complexity, we must 
distinguish a situation of selective connectivity from one that is not selec- 
tive. Complexity can thus be defined as a form, the two sides of which are the 
selective connectivity and the complete connectivity of the elements. 

Complexity can be observed in a system or from the point of view of a 
system if it is observed in the system environment [>System/Environment], as 
well as in the >world. Only the complexity of a system is organized complexity. 
It consists of the selective connectivity of the elements of the system; it is the 
selective organization of >autopoiesis. 

The number of abstractly possible relations between the elements of a sys- 
tem increases exponentially with the increase in the number of elements: two 
elements form four relations, three elements nine, and so on. When the num- 
ber of elements in a system is very large, the number of relations reaches or- 
ders of magnitude that cannot be directly controlled by the system itself. This 
implies that, within the system, not everything can be actualized and simul- 
taneously connected to everything else; each of the system operations refers 
to a further domain of potentialities. 

Complexity describes the fact that there are more possibilities than can be 
actualized, i.e., more communication in social systems and more thought in 
psychic systems. For what concerns >social systems, a specific communication 
(“What do you think about that?” or “the exchange rate has gone up”) can only 
connect directly to a limited number of further communications. Since ev- 
ery actualized communication refers to a domain of alternative possibilities, 
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every connection must choose between numerous possibilities: for instance, 
the answer to the question “what do you think about that?” is only one of 
many possible answers, the comment on the news that the exchange rate has 
changed is only one of many possible comments. Here we observe a compul- 
sion to selection: something is realized as a datum and the rest remains in 
the background as a domain of possible references. Selection constitutes the 
temporal dynamic of complexity [>Time]; the basis of selection is the fact that 
actualizations occur sequentially since no system can actualize everything at 
the same time. 

The observation of complexity emerges alongside >meaning. A meaning- 
constituting system observes the complexity of the world from its own point 
of view. Since the world is conceived as a unity of the difference between 
system and environment, complexity is also relative to this differenceand is 
dependent on the observation of this difference through meaning-constitut- 
ing systems. Complexity (including that of the environment) exists only when 
it is observed by a system. The relevance of observation for the construction 
of complexity is particularly emphasized in the concept of hypercomplexity, 
which means that complexity also includes the consequences of its observa- 
tion. Hypercomplexity is the result of a second-order observation [>Opera- 
tion/Observation], i.e., the result of including the observing system in the ob- 
servation: a society, for instance, is hypercomplex if it observes the conse- 
quences of its observations on its environment. 

A system observation does not determine the complexity of that system 
environment. The complexity of the environment is constituted indepen- 
dently of the system, since the system can only grasp it through observational 
operations, which can irritate the system itself. This is the paradox of the 
system which is unable to control environmental complexity, even if this 
complexity only exists as observed by the system. 

The difference between system and environment marks a difference in the 
level of complexity: the environment is always more complex than the system, 
because the system draws a boundary which limits the domain of the possible 
within the system itself. The difference in level of complexity between system 
and environment appears as relating of relations, whereby the abstractly pos- 
sible relations between the elements in the system (system complexity) are 
limited from compatibility with its environment (environmental complexity). 
In a (social) system, it is not possible to actualize everything in the operations 
(in the communication) at the same time, for the reason that complexity is 
structured according to a perspective of compatibility with the environment. 


Complexity (Komplexitát) 


In such a system, reductions are necessary to realize and maintain an in- 
ternal complexity that renders the system compatible with the environment. 
Reduction of complexity means that the abstract possibility of relations be- 
tween elements is structured into a specialized system including a limited 
number of possible relations. 

Complexity reduction means selectively maintaining a domain of possibil- 
ities based on structures. The >structures determine how much internal com- 
plexity a system can generate and tolerate. Complexity is only realized and 
maintained in a system through reduction: reduction and maintenance of 
complexity do not contradict one another, but are rather mutual conditions. 
The maintenance and reduction of complexity depend on structures which 
preselect the possibilities available to connect the elements to one another. 

The complexity level of a system changes with the change of the selectivity 
of the relations made possible by the system structure. A system can increase 
its complexity in connection with an increase in the complexity of its environ- 
ment—not because it conforms to the environmental complexity, but because 
it operates autonomously on the basis of its own structures. The increase in 
complexity in a system triggers an increase in complexity in the systems ob- 
serving it, because their environments become more complex. Under these 
conditions, an evolution of the system is possible; however, this evolution is 
not a simple increase in complexity, but rather a change in structure. 

The concept of complexity must be distinguished from that of >differentia- 
tion. Differentiation refers to the distinction system/environment and not to 
the distinction element/relation. An increase in complexity does not mean an 
increase in differentiation; whilst complexity varies continuously, differenti- 
ation varies discontinuously (as in the case of change in the form of society 
differentiation). 

However, the concepts of complexity and differentiation can be linked 
together. The increase in complexity—i.e., in the relations between the ele- 
ments—entails limits to the widening of the system: no system can withstand 
an arbitrary and undefined increase in its complexity. Thus, limits are drawn 
within the system, which generate subsystems. The form of differentiation 
among subsystems determines the limits of complexity that can be attained 
in the system. The changes in the level of complexity can trigger changes in 
the system form of differentiation. Changing the system differentiation cri- 
teria has decisive consequences for the level of complexity that the system can 
tolerate. This is particularly important for the system of society; today’s soci- 
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ety, for instance, generates far greater complexity than earlier societies due 
to its forms of differentiation [>Differentiation of Society]. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: 23-28); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.9); Temporalization 
of Complexity (1978); Introduction to Systems Theory (2012: Ch. 11.8). 


Conflict (Konflikt) 


Conflict is a parasite social system that requires the communication of a con- 
tradiction, and tends to absorb the resources of the system in which it de- 
velops. This is where the danger lies for the host system. The system, which 
hosts to the parasitic conflict, is thus faced with the necessity to keep it within 
acceptable boundaries. 

This demarcation of the conflict is one of the conditions under which the 
evolution of society is possible. On the one hand, >evolution requires the con- 
tradiction, which means the possibility to negate social contents and expec- 
tations and thereby produce evolutionary variations. The ability of society to 
facilitate and tolerate conflict is by all accounts an essential requirement of 
its evolution. On the other hand, conflicts rapidly grow to escape the control 
of the host social system, creating problems and interrupting communica- 
tion, the consequences of which may not be positive. In older societies based 
on interaction [>Differentiation of Society], it was therefore necessary to sup- 
press conflict. To do so, certain roles were differentiated for the purpose—for 
instance, notable citizens were given the responsibility of resolving disagree- 
ments. The stratification of society permitted instead the strengthening of 
particular differences drawn from the conflict. This role was played predomi- 
nantly by the differentiation of a higher social layer, which, thanks to its innate 
moral quality, was able to concentrate resources without having to give ac- 
count to lower layers or fulfill their demands. Moreover, the possibility arose 
to accept conflict and to eliminate it through social control and the influ- 
ence that third parties have on the resolution of a disagreement. The results 
run from a differentiation of purpose-made dispute settlement procedures, 
through to the stabilization of a communicative legal domain. 

Every conflict implies a contradiction. This term describes the case in 
which, within a social system, a possibility is exploited to communicate the 
rejection of a previous communication. The concept does not have, therefore, 
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the meaning of a logical error to be avoided in constructing theory, but rather 
it describes a particularly unstable situation that can arise in communica- 
tion. This is primarily possible thanks to the capacity of >negation possessed 
by >meaning and, with its code yes/no, >language. 

In social systems, contradictions provide a moment of self-reference of 
communication and require particular operations. When a rejection is com- 
municated, the problem for the social system is that it must react to the result- 
ing situation of insecurity; the pre-programed options (the offer of commu- 
nication and its rejection) mutually exclude one another. One observes that 
they cannot exist simultaneously, and no reality corresponds to them. This 
impossibility of co-existence concerns the structures of >expectations of the 
social system, since these structures dissolve as a result of their contradic- 
tory characteristic. The connectivity of communication can only be secured 
by the contradiction itself, which provides the foundations for a particular 
social system: the conflict system. Conflict arises from the contradiction and 
is founded on the possibilities that it contains; namely, negation. Here, >dou- 
ble contingency takes on the form of a double negation: “I won't do what you 
want, if you don't do what I want.” Communication can continue because it 
reacts to the contradiction as a contradiction. 

Contradictions represent problems of undecidability for those observing 
the communication. The observer (which can be the social system within 
which the contradiction arose) lacks structural points of reference to guide 
the observation, and the situation thus appears to the observer to be unde- 
cidable. But even if the observation is blocked, operations within the system 
that generated the contradiction can still continue to be produced [>Op- 
eration/Observation]. Despite the insecurity of the expectation, the system 
can react operatively: it can react without cognition of the contradictory 
factor. The system does not react to the rejection (to the no generated by the 
contradiction) to maintain the endangered structures. Instead, it reacts to 
the inadequateness of these structures for the environment. It is therefore 
not a “conservative” reaction that resolves the source of disturbance for the 
benefit of the status quo; rather, the rejection that leads to the contradic- 
tion—and in some cases to the conflict—forces the system to suspend the 
connectivity of the structures and to rely on the new situation. The system 
protects only its own autopoiesis and not the given structures. In their place, 
the contradiction guides communication. 

Contradictions fulfill a warning and alarm function in that they signal 
an inappropriateness of the system structures. They are regarded as an im- 
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mune system that functions to protect the autopoietic reproduction of social 
systems. They warn the system that it could disappear due to internal distur- 
bances triggered by the environment, whilst the conflict-generating no allows 
the system's reaction even without complete knowledge of the environment 
and the factors endangering the system itself. Against this background, the 
legal system functions as an immune system for society, creating contradic- 
tions and conflicts that protect the autopoiesis of communication. [G.C.] 


Theory of Society (2012: 278-282]; Social Systems (1995: Ch. 9); Konfliktpoten- 
tiale in sozialen Systemen (1975). 
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Constructivism (Konstruktivismus) 


Constructivism is the term used to describe a somewhat heterogeneous group 
of theoretical approaches from various disciplines (e.g., biology, neurophys- 
iology, cybernetics, psychology). They share the assumption that knowledge 
does not rest on a correspondence with the external reality, but exclusively on 
the “constructions” of an observer. Knowledge is the discovery (Entdeckung) 
of reality—not in the sense of a progressive revelation of pre-existing objects, 
but in the sense of “inventing” (Erfindung)external data. 

A crucial landmark for constructivism is Heinz von Foerster's research, 
which highlighted the relevance of some results of neurophysiology for the 
theory of knowledge. One is the so-called principle of undifferentiated en- 
coding, according to which nerve cells encode only the intensity and not the 
nature of a perceptual stimulus. The brain uses the same operations (electri- 
cal stimuli) in order to see, hear, smell, taste and touch, and creates internally 
the corresponding qualitative differences. Differentiated perceptions accord- 
ing to different senses are based on an internal interpretation of undifferen- 
tiated external stimuli. The world as we perceive it —with all its variety and 
diversity—is the result of internal processes. 

A further central element of constructivism has been formulated by Hum- 
berto Maturana as the principle of >autopoiesis. According to this principle, at 
the level oforganization, every living system operates under conditions of clo- 
sure without any input from the environment. The system never comes into 
direct contact with the environment and knows only its own internal states. 

From these and other considerations, constructivists conclude that all 
knowledge is an internal construct of a system. At the same time, however, 
they refuse to describe their position as idealistic and assign to reality a 
critical role in the regulation of the operations of systems. Constructivists do 
not negate the existence of reality, but claim that there is nothing in it that 
corresponds to the categories of knowledge. There are no negative and no 
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modalized objects (possible or necessary objects) and there are, in general, 
no distinctions. The reality is simply what it is: actual and positive. However, 
knowledge, based on observations [>Operation/Observation], can only grasp 
reality in the form of distinctions that have no direct correlates in reality. 
Thus the observer knows only her own categories and not primary data. 

Although reality has no positive role in directing knowledge, it has a neg- 
ative role in discriminating acceptable knowledge. Even if we cannot know 
what reality is, we can, according to Ernst von Glasersfeld, know what it is 
not on the basis of relations of compatibility. For instance, a key fitting a lock 
delivers no positive description of the lock (of what it is), but not fitting leads 
to disposing of the wrong key (knowing what it is not). In constructivism, 
negating the necessity of a correspondence with the external reality does not 
mean that any hypothesis can be accepted, leading to a form of relativism. 
Not every claim is allowed, and exact criteria discriminate between accept- 
able knowledge (termed “viable”) and incorrect knowledge. 

Arbitrariness of knowledge is also prevented by the recursive connection 
of operations within an autopoietic system. Due to the lack of a final point of 
reference that discriminates between correct and false hypotheses, we never 
arrive at definitive knowledge. All knowledge is but an observation and is rel- 
ative to the categories of a specific observer. It must be traced back to this 
observer as her operation. Every operation is, however, bound to other oper- 
ations in the same system, which determine its connections; every operation 
processes the results of previous operations and prepares the conditions for 
the next—and this also holds for the operation of observation. 

The recursive application of an operation to the results of previous oper- 
ations can also (as also shown in mathematical research) lead to the crystal- 
lization of relatively stable states (Heinz von Foerster's “Eigenstates”). These 
become conditions for the operations that follow and limit their freedom of 
movement. Even without an initial ordering principle, an order can emerge 
from the connections between operations (the idea of “order from noise”), 
selecting the acceptable operations that are compatible with the system. 

Constructivism attributes each datum to an observation. Therefore, the 
task of the theory of knowledge is to observe observations. This is undertaken 
within the framework of a second-order observation, which does not refer to 
the observed “what”, but rather to the “how” of first-order observation. Hence, 
it observes how the observed observer observes. The “classic” subject/object 
distinction, which assumes that objects are constant for different subjects, is 
replaced in this approach with the distinction operation/observation, which 
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attributes each datum to the concrete operations of an autopoietic system. In 
order to emphasize that the critical innovation is the reference to operations, 
Luhmann’s terminology prefers the phrase “operative constructivism” to the 
more widely used “radical constructivism.” 

Each observation can be observed in reference to its condition of possibil- 
ity, as formulated in the principle of the blind spot, another of Von Foerster’s 
contributions. This principle takes a discovery made in the study of ocular vi- 
sion and applies it to every form of observation: one area of the retina has no 
photoreceptor cells, so our field of vision is incomplete. We cannot see what 
falls within this zone, and we cannot see that we cannot see, since we are un- 
aware of this deficit. This principle is abstracted and applied to every type of 
observation. Observations are never able to observe the distinction that they 
themselves use [>Paradox]. When an observation orients itself, for instance, 
to the distinction true/untrue, it cannot observe whether the distinction it- 
self is true or untrue: this is its blind spot. A second-order observation—which 
observes this observation based on a different distinction—can see what the 
observation itself cannot see, and also that it does not see it. However, it will 
also have its own blind spot associated with its observational schema and this 
blindness can also be observed (by another observation). 

These considerations are valid for all binary distinctions guiding obser- 
vations, including the >codes of functional systems, for instance true/untrue, 
legal/illegal, payment/non-payment. Every functional system observes its 
objects exclusively through its own specific distinction, and as such ex- 
hibits a form of undifferentiated encoding. For instance, in the economic 
system everything is grasped in reference to payments (i.e., with the code 
payment/non-payment) and the same goes for other systems. Moreover, 
every system operates under the condition of closure [>Autopoiesis] and never 
comes into direct contact with the environment. In science, for instance, 
objects such as neutrins only started to exist when scientific categories 
allowed their observation. What is observed results from the way in which 
the categories of science construct the objects, and not from the objects as 
originary given. In fact, every functional system has a blind spot because, 
due to its code, it cannot observe the code itself. Each functional system can 
ultimately be observed by a second-order observer with the capacity to see 
these limitations. 

Once we reject the notion that the relation to a ultimate reality guaran- 
tees the stability and adequacy of knowledge, we cannot attain a new fixed 
point that permits definitive claims. There is no final observer who knows 
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the truth. Thus constructivism leads to a recursive network of observations of 
observations. These do not reflect reality, but are nevertheless founded upon 
extremely selective conditions that self-regulate and produce ordered states 
that are compatible with reality. In a constructivist approach, however, the 
loss of an independent reference is not associated with any negative connota- 
tions, and does not coincide with the idea of a loss of realism. Both the objects 
and the operations that constitute them are real. What is important is to keep 
the different distinctions apart. The central point is the ability to distinguish 
distinctions. In outlining the distinction between operation and observation, 
one must separate coding problems from reference problems. Every observa- 
tion uses its distinction as a code in order to observe its own objects, but at 
the same time—as an operation—it produces a boundary between inside and 
outside (and also the difference between self-reference and other-reference). 
For instance, based on the code true/untrue, the >scientific system can observe 
both itself and external objects, and both self-referential and other-referential 
observations can be true or false. The distinctions true/false and self-refer- 
ence/other-reference stand in an “orthogonal relation” to one another, in the 
sense that there is no coincidence on their positive and negative values. This 
excludes any relativistic approach and corresponds to the form of differenti- 
ation of modern society [>Differentiation of Society], according to which every 
functional system is oriented to its own reality. [E.E.] 


Erkenntnis als Konstruktion (1988); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 
699 ff.); The Cognitive Program of Constructivism and a Reality that Remains 
Unknown (1990[1990)). 


Differentiation 
(Differenzierung/Ausdifferenzierung) 


Differentiation (outdifferentiation) means that a system differentiates itself 
from the environment and draws a boundary between them. The differenti- 
ated system can also observe differentiation in its environment: in the envi- 
ronment of society, there are, for instance, psychic systems and living systems 
(organisms). The differentiation of the environment is not dependent on the 
system; nevertheless, it takes particular forms depending on the distinctions 
made according to the observation of the system. Every system can observe 
that other systems are present in its environment, and that they also differen- 
tiate themselves from their own environments. However, the system can ob- 
serve these other systems in its environment only in accordance with its own 
distinctions: for instance, the systems in the environment can be observed as 
homogenous or heterogeneous, friend or foe, near or distant. Each differen- 
tiated system in its environment comes across other system references that 
introduce it to external perspectives of observation, beyond its control. This 
means that the environment of a system is always differentiated according to 
the system/environment perspective. 

Differentiation is not only observed in the differentiation (outdifferentia- 
tion) between system and environment against the indeterminate background 
of the >world. Differentiation can also be observed within a system. System 
differentiation means that differentiation is applied to itself: the system re- 
peats the difference between system and environment within the system it- 
self. 

Internal differentiation of a system is a product of the >autopoiesis of the 
system. Not only is the system differentiated from its environment, but there 
are also system/environment differences within the system: operationally 
closed subsystems can emerge within the overall system. In particular, social 
systems can include differences between subsystems and their environments: 
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in modern society, for instance, the political system and its environment, 
the economic system and its environment [>Differentiation of Society]. Every 
subsystem is differentiated from an environment that is not the same as 
that of other subsystems, because it includes these subsystems. For instance, 
the environment of the political system includes the economic system and 
the environment of the economic system includes the political system. The 
overall system (e.g. society) belongs to the environment of each subsystem. 

System differentiation means differentiating between system/envi- 
ronment differences based on the autopoiesis of the subsystems, and not 
differentiating complementary parts of a whole through distribution or de- 
composition, thus the overall system cannot be observed as a whole divided 
into interlinking parts. 

Internal differentiation increases the observational capacity of a system, 
which is its ability to reduce and maintain complexity. The result of this differ- 
entiation is twofold. On the one hand, the environment of the overall system 
is observed differently by each subsystem: for instance, the political system 
deals with the problem of air pollution differently than the economic system. 
On the other hand, the internal environment of the overall system varies de- 
pending on the subsystem that observes it, for instance the political system 
or the economic system. Thus, internal differentiation leads to the increase in 
specific versions of the identity of the overall system. Every subsystem stabi- 
lizes a view that reproduces the view of the overall system: for instance, reality 
can be observed from a political, economic or scientific perspective. Internal 
differentiation also increases the selectivity of the overall system, since the in- 
ternal environment constructs an area of reduced complexity that facilitates 
easier selections. The overall system defines the external boundaries and the 
internal environment, in which the subsystems can autopoietically construct 
and reproduce themselves. This reduction in the level of freedom available 
to the subsystems is defined as system integration. Thus, the term “integra- 
tion” thus does not define a unified normativity of the system by which the 
subsystems must be governed. 

The way in which a system is internally differentiated varies with the evo- 
lution of the system itself. The most important example is the primary differ- 
entiation of society in subsystems, the form of which changes through evolu- 
tion. In the course of the evolution of society, the predominant change is not 
in the level (increase or decrease) of differentiation that occurs; rather, it is 
the form of primary differentiation that changes. Different forms of primary 
differentiation correlate with different levels of complexity: although differ- 
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entiation does not mean an increase in complexity in itself, it does trigger an 
increase in internal complexity. 

The differentiation of society does not only occur in the form of primary 
differentiation of subsystems, but also in the form of an internal differenti- 
ation of multiple further social systems that may or may not be connected 
to the primary subsystems. This additional differentiation results from situ- 
ations of >double contingency within a society that is already structured. Thus, 
many small social systems emerge and they are constantly dissolved and re- 
formed: >interactions. Moreover, in modern society, specific organized systems 
[>Organization] form in connection with the primary subsystems. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 5.1V); Theory of Society (2013: Ch. 4.1); Einführung in 
die Theorie der Gesellschaft (2005: Ch. IV). 
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Differentiation of Society (Differenzierung 
der Gesellschaft) 


The primary >differentiation of society is the formation of subsystems and sys- 
tem/environment relationships. The form of the primary differentiation is the 
structure of society. 

The form of the differentiation determines the way in which relationships 
between the subsystems are realized in the overall system: it concerns the 
difference between systems that belong to each other’s environments. The 
form of differentiation creates the structure of society because it determines 
an ordering of the relationships between the subsystems that preselects the 
possibilities of communication. In this way, it determines the limits of the 
>complexity that society can reach. If complexity exceeds these limits, society 
continues to reproduce only once the form of the differentiation changes. The 
form of the primary differentiation is thus subject to evolutionary variation 
when exposed to the pressure of increasing complexity. With each new form 
of differentiation, a new maximum level of complexity is determined. 

The forms of differentiation of society can themselves be differentiated ac- 
cording to how the boundaries are drawn between the subsystems and their 
environments. They result from the combination of two distinctions: (a) the 
distinction system/environment, and (b) the distinction similarity/dissimi- 
larity regarding the relations between the subsystems. During the evolution 
of society, four forms of differentiation have served as structures: the differ- 
entiation into similar subsystems (segmentation); the differentiation of cen- 
ter/periphery; the hierarchical differentiation into strata; and functional dif- 
ferentiation. 

Segmentary differentiation is the form that arose in archaic societies fol- 
lowing an initial phase of differentiation according to sex and age. The subsys- 
tems in a segmentary society are similar according to the principle of differ- 
entiation: this principle is descent (subsystems are tribes, clans or families) or 
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residence (subsystems are households or villages). In addition, the segmenta- 
tion can be repeated within the primarily differentiated subsystems (families 
in tribes, households in villages). 

In a segmentally differentiated society, complexity cannot reach particu- 
larly high levels: each subsystem can only observe other equal systems in the 
environment internal to society, and society overall has only limited selec- 
tivity. In this society, the observation of the world is always based on the dif- 
ference familiar/unfamiliar, with the systematic need to ascribe everything to 
familiarity. All communication takes place as face to face interactions, because 
no medium exists through which absent addressees can be reached [>Dissem- 
ination Media]. The conceptual heritage of society [>Semantics] is transmitted 
orally. The norm of reciprocity fulfills the function of maintaining internal re- 
lations whereas magic fulfils the function of maintaining external relations. 

The change in the structure of society begins with a collapse ofthe norm of 
reciprocity. Through contact between different groups and internal changes, 
differences in wealth and rank between families emerge, so that reciprocity 
is no longer possible. 

The societies formed as a result of this process, combine the principles 
of kinship (from descent) and territorial control (from residence). This com- 
bination is based on the priority of one of the two principles formed in the 
previous form of differentiation. The principle of territoriality leads to the 
differentiation of center and periphery. The principle of kinship leads to the 
hierarchical differentiation into social strata. In both of these new forms of 
differentiation, the subsystems are dissimilar with regard to the formative 
principle (territory or kinship). The structural change is mitigated by the si- 
multaneous maintenance of segmentary differentiation outside the center or 
the higher stratum. 

The center/periphery differentiation has a hierarchical form based on the 
distinction civilized/uncivilized. Communication originating in the civilized 
center is dominant throughout the territory occupied by society. Inequality 
is based on the different residence, either in the center or in the periphery. 
Both the ancient cities and the large empires that emerged from segmentation 
show this form of differentiation, as power and bureaucracy are located in the 
center. The problem with this form of differentiation is the lack of contacts 
between center and periphery. The exercise of centralized power is therefore 
very limited. The center is a kind of island in society. 

In the center, a new form of differentiation can also develop and become 
dominant: stratification based on the dominion of an upper stratum, i.e. aris- 
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tocracy. An important example regards Europe between the late Middle Ages 
and the seventeenth century. This new form of differentiation is based on 
stratification in the center, while segmentation continues to be reproduced in 
the periphery. Stratification is the clearest example of the hierarchy principle, 
according to which the subsystems of society have unequal rank. Inequality 
arises with the closure of the upper level (the aristocracy) through endogamy, 
i.e. forbidding marriage outside of the stratum. Stratification means unequal 
distribution of resources and opportunities for communication between the 
upper stratum (aristocracy) and the lower stratum (common people). 

Within the hierarchy principle, in stratified societies relations between 
subsystems always refer to rank. The upper level determines the internal order 
of society through inequality. Equality, on the other hand, regulates commu- 
nication within the strata, for instance in the form of equality between aristo- 
cratic families. Stratification means, therefore, equality within a framework 
of inequality. The internal equality within the upper level of society, which 
does not necessarily mean cooperation, ensures limited access to the avail- 
able resources: equality is limited to the few, because only a small number of 
families can benefit from the resources. The internal equality within the up- 
per stratum, however, is also limited, as further differentiation can develop 
within the strata. 

Since the upper level of society accumulates the capacity for selection, 
stratification allows the emergence of higher complexity, if compared with 
earlier structures. The important conceptual heritage is produced in the up- 
per level of society, as the ability to write is exclusive to this level, while the 
lower level is occupied with the day-to-day problems of survival. It is, thus, 
the upper level that produces the >self-description of society. 

Stratification produces a clear and overt order that makes further evolu- 
tionary changes probable. It is therefore no coincidence that in Europe in the 
eighteenth century, when complexity became too great for the stratification, 
a new structural change gets under way. Differentiation by autopoietic sub- 
systems oriented to a single function appears. It breaks down the hierarchical 
order of stratification and is today characteristic of >world society. 

In this functionally differentiated society, the subsystems are dissimilar 
from the perspective of the function fulfilled by each one. Each subsystem is 
differentiated according to its specific function in society: the primary differ- 
entiated subsystems are the political system, the economic system, the legal 
system, the scientific system, the education system, mass-media, the system 
of families, the system of religion, the medical system and the art system. 
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The most important communication in society is structured according to the 
functions of these systems. 

Every function is fulfilled autonomously by a subsystem. Every subsystem 
hypostatizes the primacy of its own function. Thus, every subsystem observes 
society from the perspective of its own function. Each subsystem is guided by 
a binary distinction [>Code] that tolerates no interference in the fulfillment of 
the function from outside. In each subsystem, the code rejects the distinctions 
of other subsystems, but also accepting their relevance to the overall society. 
In the economic system, for instance, the orientation to scientific truth is re- 
jected, but the relevance of science for society is accepted. Using a concept 
introduced by logician Gotthard Günther, the functionally differentiated so- 
ciety can be defined as polycontextural: many codes are valid at the same time, 
although they all mutually reject one another. 

The relationships between the functions are not ordered hierarchically at 
the level of society as a whole; the dissimilarity between the systems is, there- 
fore, no longer based on hierarchy. Despite the dissimilarity between the func- 
tions and each system hypostatizing its own function, society has no center 
and no top. All functions must be fulfilled, as they are essential for society; 
therefore, no function can have primacy over the others. An additional con- 
sequence of this is that self-description of society from a single perspective 
(the center or the top) is impossible. 

In the functionally differentiated society, the subsystems observe the 
world neither uniformly (as in the segmentary society) nor dogmatically 
(as in the stratified society). The differentiation system/environment has a 
different meaning depending on the observing subsystem. Every functional 
system is operationally closed [>Operation/Observation] and produces selec- 
tions according to its own distinctions. Every subsystem tolerates a very 
complex environment on the condition that the other functions are also 
fulfilled. Compared with earlier societies, redundancy is reduced and variety 
is increased [>Redundancy/Variety]. The problems of society as a whole are 
processed in every subsystem, each of which produces its own typologies 
and solutions. Thus, in the different functional systems, the most important 
problems of society are processed simultaneously. Facts, events and problems 
are generalized through their specification in the operationally closed sub- 
systems. The increase in complexity compared with earlier societies emerges 
from this priority-free versatility of observation. 

Each subsystem can observe not only society, but also other subsystems. 
In this case, we talk about performance. Even though it primarily refers to its 
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function for society, every functional system must provide performance for 
the other subsystems. For instance, in the political system, laws for the econ- 
omy are enacted; in the economic system, scientific research is funded; in the 
education system, training is given for the purpose of work. This means that 
the functional systems not only necessarily operate autonomously, but they 
are also highly interdependent. Interdependencies have different meanings 
in different systems. For instance, the education system observes the polit- 
ical system differently than the legal system does; for the political system, 
these different perspectives are an environmental differentiation that is ab- 
sent from the environments of the education system or the legal system. 

Communicative events can also be identified by different subsystems 
as simultaneous operations [>Interpenetration and Structural Coupling]; for 
instance, entering into marriage is both a legal communication and a com- 
munication within the family (and perhaps a religious communication). 
However, the operational closure of the functional systems involved is never 
broken and in fact determines the continuation of internal communication: 
following the marriage ceremony, communication in the family is not ori- 
ented to laws, whilst the legal status of the spouse is not oriented to the 
question of love. 

Apart from society and the other subsystems, a functional system can also 
observe itself through reflection [>Self-Reference], which enhances self-obser- 
vation. The political system can describe itself, for instance, with the help of 
political theory, just as the education system can with the help of pedagogy. 
Every system, by drawing on reflection, accesses the possibility of observing 
itself as differentiated from the environment, i.e., of referring to other sys- 
tems (society or other subsystems). 

In order to be able to reproduce itself, every functional system must be 
able to differentiate and combine its function (for society), its performances 
(for other subsystems) and its reflection (of itself. 

The functionally differentiated society is the first example of a world soci- 
ety: it includes all communications produced in the world without being lim- 
ited by territorial discontinuity. In the pre-modern period, each society was 
defined in terms of territorial boundaries, beyond which other conditions for 
communication were valid. Today, however, the different functional systems 
(e.g., the economic system, the political system, the education system, the 
system of science) are not fulfilled only within territorial boundaries, but si- 
multaneously throughout the whole world. The unity of society can no longer 
be defined through these territorial boundaries; the differences between the 
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geographical regions can only be observed in relation to the overarching func- 
tionally differentiated society, with the help of the distinction between devel- 
oped and underdeveloped regions. 

In the functionally differentiated society, stratification and segmen- 
tation do not disappear as patterns of differentiation. They are, however, 
no longer the primary forms of differentiation and therefore take on new 
meaning. Even when stratification is no longer a basic premise in society, 
it is constantly reproduced through the effects of functional differentiation, 
and actually strengthened as the differentiation in more or less overt social 
classes. Concerning segmentation, this reproduces itself in organizational 
forms [>Organization] that are dependent on functions: for instance, as the 
differentiation of nation states in the political system, companies in the 
economic system or schools in the education system. 

Differentiation according to function widens and differentiates the hori- 
zon of possibilities available to each functional system, enriches the relation- 
ship between subsystems autonomy and interdependence, provokes variation 
in society, and raises the requirements for selectivity compared with earlier 
forms of differentiation. This implies both benefits and problems, because it 
causes very high levels of complexity in social and psychic systems. [C.B.] 


Theory of Society (2013: Ch. 4.2-4.8]; Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik (1980: 
Ch. 1); Einführung in die Theorie der Gesellschaft (2005: Ch. IV); Differentiation 
of Society (1982: 229-254, 390-394). 


Dissemination Media (Verbreitungsmedien) 


Dissemination media handle the improbability of a communication reach- 
ing the addressee. It is improbable that communication reaches people who 
are not physically present [>Interaction]. To disseminate communication be- 
yond the boundaries of an interaction requires a particular technology that 
makes dissemination media available. Dissemination media desynchronise 
utterance and information on the one hand and understanding on the other, 
so that understanding can take place later than utterance. Thus, dissemina- 
tion media amplify the possibility to generate a social memory [>Time]. They 
also amplify the possibility of rejecting communication [>Symbolically Gener- 
alized Media], as they overcome the constraints of physical presence and reach 
a much greater number of participants. They have two important effects on 
society: (1) they are important presuppositions for internal structural change, 
and (2) they transform the nature of communication. 

Historically, the first medium of dissemination was writing. It enabled 
communication to overcome the boundaries of oral communication and 
brought about important changes in society in general. While oral communi- 
cation occurs in the medium of acoustic perception, written communication 
introduces a symbolization in the medium of visual perception: it implies 
new operations (writing and reading) in which the distinction between sign 
and sound is replaced by the distinction between syllable combinations and 
meaning. With the invention of writing, the distinction emerges between 
two forms of speech perception: on one side, the written form guarantees 
that many addressees will be reached; on the other side, oral communication 
takes on new relevance due to the availability of written texts. 

An important effect of writing is the spatial and temporal separation be- 
tween utterance and understanding [>Communication], which opens up a great 
many possibilities for recombining (e.g., many people can read what has been 
written) and reorganizing communication sequences. Writing establishes a 
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social memory, independent from the memory of individuals. Writing also 
creates the illusion of simultaneity in the case of the non-simultaneous and 
allows, in the present, the combination of many presents that, for each other, 
are the past or the future. In what is written and what is read, it is possi- 
ble to describe a present that is in fact in the past for the current present 
(of the reader), or a future with respect to which the present is in the past. 
Ultimately, writing makes second-order observation [>Operation/Observation] 
and reflexivity (writing about writing) [>Self-Reference] easier: since written 
texts are available for reading and re-reading, communication more readily 
becomes the object of further communication. Communication sequences no 
longer require a strict reciprocity between the participants: the writer is alone 
and has the time and the opportunity to process her suggestions selectively 
and to take into account the communication partner's need for comprehen- 
sibility. This leads to important transformations of »semantics in society. 

The advent of writing triggered a differentiation in society, was the start- 
ing point of the evolution of ideas, and increased the possibility of the com- 
munication being rejected. Many centuries later, these effects were strength- 
ened enormously with the invention of the printing press. The printing press 
allowed the wider dissemination of written texts, promoting the standard- 
ization of language in large geographical areas (national languages). This led 
to the emergence of the requirement for reaching unlimited numbers of ad- 
dressees. 

The enormous increase in the number of readers radically changed com- 
munication. Before the invention of the printing press, writing served only 
as the social memory of pre-existing knowledge and oral communication re- 
mained essential. With the introduction of printing, the processes started by 
writing increased enormously the reach of written communication, the pos- 
sibilities of spatial and temporal differentiation of communication, the prob- 
ability of the communication being rejected, and the changes of semantics 
in society. The function of the printed book is not to store knowledge, but to 
broaden it and to produce new, original knowledge. The printing press makes 
the existing semantics observable and places this above the necessity to dis- 
pose of outdated knowledge that has been superseded. The printing press 
means that writers can no longer observe individuals in an audience, so that 
they must orient themselves exclusively to the interest and relevance of the 
text in society. However, printing also enhanced individualized participation 
in communication, introducing the importance of dealing with individual ig- 
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norance (not knowing what is printed) and individual dissent and interpre- 
tation (about what is printed). 

Like the reader, the narrator also becomes invisible as an individual and 
the text becomes more and more autonomous. Triggered by the printing 
press, society made the transition from a hierarchical to a heterarchical or- 
der—from a stratified to a functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation 
of Society]. In the functionally differentiated society, the dissemination media 
developed further, which again supported the change towards a heterarchy. 

The dissemination media that emerged in the functionally differentiated 
society are above all telecommunications: from radio, to cinema and televi- 
sion, to telephone and telefax. The evolution of telecommunications empha- 
sizes the medium of visual perception and tend to remove the spatial and 
temporal limits on communication. In addition, communicating in moving 
images means that every reality can be reproduced with a guarantee of faith- 
fulness to the original. Media such as the cinema and television combine vi- 
sual and acoustic perception so that the world can be communicated as a 
whole. When the images and sounds of the world are directly communicable, 
we need not (and cannot) continue to differentiate between utterance and 
information—and when information and utterance are no longer differenti- 
ated, communication (which nevertheless takes place) becomes invisible. Thus 
the question arises of what can still be distinguished as communication. 

A further important effect of telecommunication (excluding the tele- 
phone) is the establishment of one-sidedness in communication (the person 
speaking does not listen; the person listening does not speak). The utterance 
is no longer a selection within communication, but rather a selection for 
communication: whoever produces the utterance chooses the themes, forms 
and times for a one-sided communication. The situation is similar for un- 
derstanding: the person listening and watching chooses what to hear and 
see. As such, selection is no longer based on the coordination of utterance 
and understanding: these are becoming more and more separate. With this 
separation, comes the loss of the self-correction mechanism of “traditional” 
communication: a participant listens to what another participant says and 
answers, then the other participant must take this answer into account, and 
so on. 

The newest technological development is the computer as a medium. This 
medium allows the differentiation of, on the one hand, entering data into the 
communication and, on the other hand, requesting information. As in the 
case of writing, there is no unity between utterance (here, data entry) and 
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understanding. Unlike for writing, however, the unity of information is also 
missing: the person producing the utterance does not know how the computer 
will process the data entered. This technological development intensifies and 
accelerates communication in the >world society, both amplifying communi- 
cation (i.e., enhancing its unpredictable forms) and restricting it (i.e. making 
its source, the invisible machine, inaccessible). 

The new dissemination media have radically broadened communication 
possibilities. Today, there is nothing that can be left out of communication. 
The influence of dissemination media on society is very important. First, the 
evolution of dissemination media creates a progressive societal change, from 
hierarchical organisation based on direct contacts, to heterarchical organi- 
sation, in which the public opinion is important (in the press and above all 
on television) and the authority attributed to “experts” is undermined (on the 
internet). Second, this evolution determines a growing discrepancy between 
actual and potential communication and a stronger compulsion to select. The 
dissemination media go on to develop their own selectivity, which affects 
the content of communication and communication possibilities: the topics of 
communication must be adapted to the selection of whatever can be commu- 
nicated “well” by the technologies of the media. Finally, with the evolution of 
dissemination media, society becomes more and more dependent on technol- 
ogy, which determines the structural coupling [>Interpenetration and Structural 
Coupling] with its environment, with increasing risks of failure and costs for 
safeguards against failures. [C.B.] 


The Form of Writing (1992); The Reality of the Mass Media (2000); Theory of So- 
ciety (2012: Ch. 2.2-2.8). 


Double Contingency (Doppelte Kontingenz) 


The term double contingency (or social contingency), originally from the the- 
ory of the famous American sociologist Talcott Parsons, describes the fact that 
both ego and alter [>Meaning Dimensions] reciprocally observe their selections 
as contingent. 

In logic, contingency means the exclusion of both necessity and impossi- 
bility. The term contingency determines a datum in reference to the possible 
alternatives: it describes the situation in which what is current (i.e., not im- 
possible) could also be different (i.e., not necessary). Therefore, contingency 
describes the possibility that a datum is different than it is. A datum is con- 
tingent when it is observed as a selection from an area of background possi- 
bilities: the datum derives from a selection that determines its non-being as 
the being of other possibilities. 

The selectivity of >meaning-constituting systems is always contingent, i.e., 
the operations [>Operation/Observation] of these systems are not clearly deter- 
mined in advance. Contingency is the fundamental problem for the coordina- 
tion of selectivity in social and psychic systems, since possibilities for commu- 
nication and thought are indeed only possibilities: they may be realized dif- 
ferently than expected [>Expectations]. Thus, contingency means the potential 
for disappointment and the necessity of risk-taking. In the social dimension, 
this problem appears as double contingency: every selection is dependent on 
both ego and alter, and both are meaning-constituting systems. 

For every ego, alter is an alter ego whose behavior is unpredictable and 
capable of variation. Both ego and alter determine their own behavior self- 
referentially within their own boundaries [>Self-Reference]. Each is a black box 
for the other, because their selection criteria cannot be observed from the 
outside. The only thing visible to ego is the selectivity resulting from alter's 
operational closure: everyone observes everyone else as a system in an en- 
vironment, and can observe only the input and output from and to the en- 
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vironment and not the self-referential operations themselves. Every system 
shows the others the indeterminacy of its own self-reference, along with the 
determinacy of its own selections. 

Due to these conditions, double contingency does not mean single con- 
tingency twice, but rather a specific social quality of contingency: it means 
that the construction of the social world comes about through a doubled per- 
spective horizon (the perspectives of ego and alter). Ego can observe a datum 
from the perspective of the possibilities actualized by alter, thereby becom- 
ing also ego's possibilities. Ego cannot experience alter's experiences, but can 
observe alter's perspectives and adopt them as her own as necessary. Thus, 
with these restrictions, alter’s world is made available to ego (and vice versa): 
the world becomes socially contingent. Both ego and alter experience double 
contingency; they each include in their own perspectives the perspectives of 
the other and must then take them into account. 

Both partners observe double contingency and the resultant indetermi- 
nacy of behavior. This leads to the emergence of a tautological circularity de- 
pendent on neither ego nor alter, in which ego constantly refers to alter and 
vice versa, according to the general pattern: “Pll do what you want, if you do 
what I want.” 

This circularity is interrupted by a new systemic order and becomes asym- 
metrical [>Asymmetrization]. The new order originates from the reciprocal ob- 
servation of ego and alter, and from the information this observation creates. 
This new order is an operationally closed social system that autopoietically re- 
produces through the coordination of alter's and ego's contingent selections. 
Double contingency is thus the foundation for the autocatalysis of social sys- 
tems. 

Double contingency constantly dissolves because its emergence triggers a 
process that leads to the solution to the problem. In its “pure” form, therefore, 
double contingency does not exist; it is a constant problem that is included in 
social systems as a fundamental part of their own reproduction. 

A social system emerges because there is no certainty in a situation of dou- 
ble contingency. Social systems control the uncertainty by structuring com- 
munication possibilities based on the indeterminacy of ego's selectivity for 
alter and alter's selectivity for ego. The structures of expectations fulfill the 
function of managing uncertainty, ensuring the potential for coordinating 
selections, and structuring social systems. [C.B.] 


Double Contingency (Doppelte Kontingenz) 77 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 3); Generalized Media and the Problem of Contingency 
(1976); The Differentiation of Advances in Knowledge (1984). 


Economic System (Wirtschaftssystem) 


The operations of the economic system are payments; all operations concern- 
ing money must be attributed to the economic system. The communication 
medium of money [>Property/Money] is essential for the possibility of differ- 
entiating an autonomous economic system, because the definition of the op- 
erations themselves requires the monetization of the economy. 

The problem in the economy is the scarcity of goods, i.e., the fact that 
certain goods are only available in a limited quantity. Thus, one person ac- 
cessing these goods precludes the possibility for others to access them. The 
problem intensifies in long-term perspectives, because both alter and ego try 
to secure in the present what they might need in the future. Scarcity is the 
basis for specific >paradoxes in the economy: attempting to resolve scarcity 
through gaining access to goods creates the problem of scarcity. When alter 
secures goods for himself, thereby resolving his problem of scarcity, it creates 
scarcity for ego. Therefore, at the level of society, decreasing scarcity leads to 
an increase in scarcity. 

The paradox is unfolded by the property code (which rests upon the dis- 
tinction ownership/non-ownership) and can then become operative. For all 
goods that can be owned, participants in the economy have two alternatives: 
to be either the owner or the non-owner, to have them or not to have them. 
The circularity of the paradox is transformed into a distinction where ego's 
scarcity is not alter’s scarcity, since one persons ownership is unavoidably 
the non-ownership of all others. From this, the possibility emerges for the 
exchange and circulation of goods. 

In its pre-monetary form, however, property remained an extremely im- 
probable disposition: it is improbable that everyone accepts being excluded 
from the enjoyment of a good. For the same reason, non-monetary economies 
could not be sufficiently differentiated, primarily in relation to politics be- 
cause economy was too closely connected to it. The situation changed with 
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the secondary coding of the economy through money, which subordinates the 
distinction ownership/non-ownership to the distinction payment/non-pay- 
ment. The code now refers to the distinction between ownership and non- 
ownership of particular sums of money. Only those who own a given amount 
of money (i.e., can have non-ownership of it) can pay, and the payment is 
the transformation from ownership into non-ownership. This means a dou- 
bling of scarcity: next to the scarcity of goods, there is now also the scarcity 
of money. 

Every use of money under these conditions is at the same time its transfer 
to others, i.e., the circulation of property. This results in the “double circula- 
tion” of the economic system. Every payment simultaneously generates the 
ability to pay in the receiver of the payment and the inability to pay in the 
giver of the payment, who must take care to restore her ability to pay through 
further operations in the economy. This forces the system into a remarkable 
dynamic. Ability and inability to pay must be constantly transferred and cir- 
culated. 

Every payment requires justifications that ultimately go back to the satis- 
faction of particular needs, because needs are the other-reference of the sys- 
tem. The code (in this as in every case) gives no indication about the accept- 
ability and unacceptability of payments. For this, we need >programs, which 
in the economy are founded on prices. The motivation to complete a payment 
cannot be derived directly from a need (which, as an environmental condi- 
tion, cannot be processed within the system), but rather requires an orienta- 
tion to a price. The price allows a rapid judgment about whether a payment 
is correct or not: we pay when the price is right. Thus, it is possible to pro- 
duce constraints to payment processes based on the internal criteria of the 
economic system. Environmental conditionings appear in the economy only 
in the form of prices and price changes: problems appear as costs, and the 
decision of whether or not to complete the respective payment is subject to 
economic calculations. 

In the modern, functionally differentiated society, there is no system-ex- 
ternal (moral- or natural-law-based) regulation of prices. The “right price” 
is determined in the economic process in a self-regulated way, i.e., within 
the dynamic of the market. The market is the “internal environment” of the 
economic system, the place in which the economic system, referring to its 
own activities, presents itself as if it were the environment. In observing the 
market, participants in the economic system observe how others observe the 
system operations, and observe the observations of the other participants. 


Economic System (Wirtschaftssystem) 


Through observation of price changes, the participants can obtain specific 
economic information about the tendencies of the system and the payments 
that can be expected. When, for instance, producers observe the market, they 
observe both themselves and other producers, and thereby obtain information 
for their own production and investment plans. [E.E.] 


Die Wirtschaft der Gesellschaft (1988); Limits of Steering (1997[1988]); The Econ- 
omy as a Social System (1982[1970]). 


Education System (Erziehungssystem) 


The education system is a subsystem of modern society [>Differentiation of So- 
ciety] whose function is to trigger changes in individual >psychic systems. This 
is so that psychic systems can also take part in more improbable communica- 
tion, which society produces and occurs in other functional systems. 

The particularity of the education system is therefore the fact that its pri- 
mary function is not oriented towards processing communication or generat- 
ing communicative consensus, but rather towards transforming the psychic 
environment of society. The results of education are manifested outside of 
society, appearing in the skills and knowledge of the individual, i.e., in the 
individual’s ability to take part in communication. In this sense, the individ- 
ual has been observed as a potential on whom it is possible to intervene. The 
pupil has therefore been observed as a medium in which education can give 
forms [>Medium/Form], even if she remains an autonomous and non-trans- 
parent psychic system. However, since contemporary education extends not 
only to childhood or youth, but to the whole life of the individual, the poten- 
tial for educational intervention has shifted from the pupil to the life course, 
which today may be considered as the medium of the education system. 

Due to this particularity, education lacks a >code in the strict sense, since 
it is impossible to code what occurs outside of society. For the same reason, 
there is no >symbolically generalized medium to make educational communi- 
cation more probably. This is because not even these media can operate in 
the environment of society: there is no way to motivate individuals requir- 
ing education to accept the educational intention of the teacher and to orient 
their behavior according to the teacher's expectations. Nevertheless, educa- 
tion develops a specific code that distinguishes between conveyable and un- 
conveyable contents, i.e., between what can be taught and what is not suitable 
as educational material. 
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A further notable feature of education is the fact that it only functions 
when interactions between teachers and pupils can be organized regularly 
in the classroom. Interaction in schools is a functional equivalent of the ab- 
sent symbolically generalized medium. This is because it creates situations in 
which socialization [>Interpenetration and Structural Coupling] is forced in a very 
improbable way, and this improbability enables education to plan and, where 
possible, to trigger targeted effects in the conscious systems of the pupils. 

However, teachers can never be sure of the effects of their pedagogical 
behavior; they can only observe how the pupils behave and assess deviation 
or non-deviation from their expectations. In this sense, education entails the 
possibility of selection, which means producing assessments based on the dif- 
ference between improvement and deterioration of the pupils’ achievements. 
The selection therefore has a code, the two values of which are the tendencies 
towards improvement or deterioration. The code of the selection refers not 
to the act of educating itself, but rather to the building of school and uni- 
versity careers. The only way to enable society to process learning in the edu- 
cation system is take the comparison, assessment and judgment of a pupil’s 
behavior up to the point of establishing a career and process these as forms 
of longer and more complex selection sequences. Selection has the function 
of secondary code of the education system, as in itself the primary code con- 
veyable/non-conveyable does not guide the assessment of results. 

This complex combination of different codes must be based on programs, 
for instance in the form of curricula. Such programs specify goals that deter- 
mine which changes in the psychic states of the pupils should be generated 
through communication in the classroom. At the same time, the intention 
to educate means that results must be evaluated. Evaluation is carried out 
in the form of programming by conditions (selections); for instance, through 
reports, certificates, titles, qualifications, which can be awarded for commen- 
surate achievement. 

Education becomes necessary in society when socialization alone no 
longer suffices to secure appropriate behavior. Alongside normal socializa- 
tion, which takes places continuously and simultaneously through simply 
participating in communication, a particular, intentional and therefore 
educational socialization develops: education happens when, assuming 
pedagogical intent, a behavior is presented as correct. Socialization and 
education are not the same thing, even though socialization is clearly a 
precondition for education—only those who are already socialized can be 
educated. 


Education System (Erziehungssystem) 


Pedagogy in the education system fulfills the function of a theory of re- 
flection[>Self-Reference] and is concerned with the educational conditions of 
the education. In other words, it delivers a theory of education that is us- 
able within the system. Its classic topics include: (1) the question of auton- 
omy in education compared with other societal domains; (2) the relationship 
between, on the one hand, the function of education being to unfold individ- 
ual human possibilities, and, on the other hand, its achievements in terms of 
training and applicability of skills learned; (3) the planning of the curricula; 
(4) the problem of lacking a technology that can guarantee the success of ed- 
ucation; (5) the tendency to treat the constant reform of school and university 
facilities as a condition for improving education. [G.C.] 


Problems of Reflection in the System of Education (2000[1979]); Das Erzieh- 
ungssystem der Gesellschaft (2002); Schriften zur Pádagogik (2004); System 
und Absicht der Erziehung, in Zwischen Absicht und Person (1992: 102-24). 
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Event (Ereignis) 


The concept of event expresses the temporal quality of elements in mean- 
ing-constituting systems. Communication in social systems and thoughts in 
psychic systems are not permanent states, but events without duration. The 
>autopoiesis of these systems is forced to constantly reproduce elements that 
disappear in the moment they occur. Moreover, every event (communication 
or thought) does not simply occur; it also establishes the difference between 
before and after. With this difference, referential horizons for other possibili- 
ties (of communication in social systems and of thoughts in psychic systems) 
are also established. That is to say, other things are possible after the event, 
and this difference (as a difference) gives the elements of the system, despite 
their lack of duration, a certain operative connectivity. 

The relationship between continuity and discontinuity, i.e., between the 
system structure and its final elements, is one of the most important conse- 
quences of introducing the concept of event into systems theory. On the one 
hand, elements have no temporal duration and must be constantly produced: 
the system must select them anew in each moment. On the other hand, de- 
spite the discontinuity at the level of the elements, the >structures, which allow 
the production of elements, guarantee a certain continuity: they must remain 
available beyond the moment in which a communication or thought occurs. 
The relationships allowed by the structures do not coincide with the relation- 
ships between elements. For instance, the structures of >expectations in social 
systems represent an initial selection of what can happen, while communi- 
cations (the operations) require a further selection in order to occur. If the 
relations between the elements (as events) were to coincide with the relations 
allowed by the structures, the structure and the system itself would disappear 
along with the event. On the other hand, elements as permanent states result 
in a stark reduction of the internal variability of a system. This is the case 
for organic systems, which reproduce themselves on the basis of long-lasting 
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cells. The structural variability of organisms is highly restricted: a human or- 
ganism, upon finding itself in the desert, does not suddenly transform into a 
camel. 

The >complexity of social and psychic systems is a temporalized complex- 
ity, and it must be constructed and structured in the temporal dimension. 
Thus, the complexity that a system can reach depends not only on the rela- 
tionships between its constitutive elements, but also on the variability ofthose 
states in temporal succession. 

The potential to exploit temporal succession of events leads to higher lev- 
els of complexity: the relationships between elements can change from one 
moment to the next, and the system has a wide variety of possible connec- 
tions at its disposal, allowing its assumption of different states depending on 
the environmental situation. 

Introducing the concept of event has a further consequence, which con- 
cerns the concept of relationships of interpenetration [>Interpenetration and 
Structural Coupling] in social and psychic systems. Since communication and 
thoughts occur only as events, social systems can make use of the complexity 
of consciousness without having to represent psychic-structural features in- 
ternally, and vice versa. Though every single event functions as an element of 
both consciousness and communication, it disappears immediately, and this 
leads to constructing differing meaning connections in each system. What is 
produced as a conscious operation only gains social and communicative rele- 
vance in moments without duration: every individual can begin to communi- 
cate or be the addressee of a communication, but communication disappears 
as soon as it occurs, and with it the coexistence of psychic and social events. 
In the next moment, a new communication must be started or not started, as 
the case may be. The coexistence of communicative and conscious operations 
is reduced to an event, which, as a communication, has a selectivity for the 
social system, and, as a thought, a different selectivity for the consciousness. 
Both types of system remain in the environment of the other and their bound- 
aries remain intact: the momentariness of their coupling ensures that they do 
not merge with one another and that interpenetration is dissolved and cre- 
ated anew. If everything that was thought and said lasted, an uncontrollable 
chaos would very soon emerge. 

The concept of event also concerns what is understood as “system change.” 
At the operative level, meaning-constituting systems are very unstable, their 
basal >self-reference signaled by the constant destruction and production of 
elements. Elements as events can only be identified through the difference 
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between before and after, i.e., elements cannot be changed. Only structures 
can change, because their identity remains relatively stable over time. For in- 
stance, a scientific discipline can change its paradigms upon the establish- 
ment of new distinctions that guide the development of research. However, 
in order for that to happen, communications must be produced that orient 
themselves to this new distinction. This means that social systems, at the level 
of its structures of expectations are capable of learning. This cannot happen 
at the level of communication, since communication flow is irreversible. The 
stability of systems with temporal complexity must therefore be attributed 
to their structures and not their autopoiesis, where they are instead consti- 
tutively unstable. From this perspective, memory [>Time] does not have the 
function of maintaining elements, but rather the function of maintaining 
their ability to generate structures. This is possible only due to the constant 
reproduction of disintegration and reintegration of elements. 

Unlike objects, which manifest only their own state, identifying events re- 
quires distinguishing between two states: the state before and the state after. 
This gives the event a paradoxical character—it is neither the before, nor the 
after. Instead, it is the unity of this distinction: an event’s identity is itself 
a distinction and both the before and the after are always present in every 
event. [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 8.111); The Autopoiesis of Social Systems (1986); Selbst- 
referentielle Systeme (1987). 
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The theory of evolution describes how a structurally determined system can 
change its structures through its operations [>System/Environment]. Explana- 
tions of structural evolutionary changes are founded on the distinction of 
three mechanisms: (1) variation, (2) selection of variations and (3) retention or 
stabilization of the system. 

We can speak of evolution when these three mechanisms can be distin- 
guished, though the relationship between them is circular: the potential for 
variation demands selections that are already stabilized, just as stabilizing 
changes is only possible through mechanisms that secure a selection of the 
changes that are taking place. 

In the classic theory of evolution applied to organisms, variation is at- 
tributed to endogenous causes (mutations) and selection is conceived as en- 
vironmental pressure to make selections in order to adapt. In systems the- 
ory, however, it is claimed that self-referential autopoietic [>Self-Reference, Au- 
topoiesis] systems can be irritated by disruptions in the environment, but can- 
not be forced to adapt to it. More precisely, every system is already adapted 
to its environment, at least for as long as it can continue to exist; hence, we 
cannot speak of better or worse adaptation. A fundamental property of the 
system is that it cannot be connected with the environment item by item: en- 
vironmental >complexity can be understood by a system only in a reduced and 
limited form. This separation (and not adaptation) of system and environment 
must be viewed as the decisive element in explaining, for instance, the stabil- 
ity of life and the fact that organisms exist which remain entirely unchanged 
throughout evolution. Autopoietic system are equipped with structures that 
allow their reproduction, but this reproduction only takes place on the basis of 
the system elements and not in relation to the environment. The environment 
is a condition of the system’s persistent existence; it can become incompatible 
with the autopoiesis of the system, in which case the system disappears. 
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Under these premises, the drive towards structural variation in social sys- 
tems may not be traced back to their instability (as in the case of genetic 
mutations), but to disturbances from the environment, to which the system 
can only react in a way that is compatible with the continuation of its own 
autopoiesis. Which disturbances irritate the system and which can trigger 
structural change depends on the system structures. The system can be indif- 
ferent or sensitive, and this characteristic conditions its degree of irritability, 
and thus also its ability to change its structures. Variation always appears as 
deviation from existing structures, i.e., as a failure of communication that, 
to the observer, can seem an internal error, or a problem in the relationship 
between system and environment. The system reacts to this problem because 
communication is disrupted. In this sense, systems cannot evolve on their 
own: they evolve when the environment is unstable and this instability is not 
synchronized with that of the system. The discontinuity between system and 
environment guarantees that irritations are produced, and the system can 
react to them by increasing its indifference or by varying its structures. 

Selection processes take place only within a system. Selections are based 
on the connectivity that the variation gains in autopoietic reproduction. In the 
scientific system, for instance, a new distinction is selected when sufficient 
connections are found in scientific communication, whereby it stimulates the 
production of research, experiments, tests, publications. In the case of social 
systems, we can therefore speak of the self-selection of communication. 

Regarding the third evolutionary mechanism, the system stabilizes the 
selected variations when it can integrate the new elements into its internal 
structural features. 

In the case of society, the mechanism of variation is >language, which sets 
no limits on the variation of communication. By using language, themes can 
be introduced in communication without any limitations. In addition, lan- 
guage offers the possibility to form both positive and negative statements: it 
is possible to trigger structural variation because >negation allows diversions 
from existing structures of expectations. The code of language allows com- 
munication variations to be generated, which can be selected in the func- 
tionally differentiated society by >symbolically generalized media. These com- 
munication media, such as money, power or truth, create conditions under 
which the probability to incorporate the suggested variation is relatively high, 
and determine the societal usefulness of communicative selections. Scientific 
communication represents, for instance, a kind of improbable and divergent 
communication, which in modern society requires a particular communica- 
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tion medium—scientific truth—in order to guarantee a certain degree of suc- 
cess: without this medium, scientific statements would be barely acceptable. 
In order for the selected variations to obtain stability at the structural level, 
society must also trigger the internal differentiation of subsystems. These se- 
cure the reproducibility of the selected variations even under changeable en- 
vironmental conditions. 

The difference in relative degree of >complexity between system and envi- 
ronment is decisive for the continuation of evolution. The evolution of social 
systems can be ascribed to the interpenetration [>Interpenetration and Struc- 
tural Coupling] of psychic and social systems. Conscious systems can only con- 
tribute to the variation of social structures because they are structurally cou- 
pled with the communication. They can therefore irritate social structures 
through intentional communicative contributions. It is impossible to predict 
the content of these contributions and they can induce unexpected deviations 
from the social structures of expectations. The “contingency” (i.e., the unpre- 
dictability) introduced in communication through interpenetration is itself 
observed and judged, and either incorporated and stabilized or rejected. 

The mechanisms of variation, selection and stabilization are not coordi- 
nated with one another, since the positive selection of variations or the stabi- 
lization of selections do not proceed automatically: the positive selection of a 
variation is a coincidence. This lack of coordination does not hinder the evo- 
lution and it even accelerates it, while the results of evolution contribute to 
differentiating the three mechanisms. [G.C.] 


Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 3); The Direction of Evolution (1992); Einführung in 
die Theorie der Gesellschaft (2005: Ch. 3). 
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Expectations are condensations of >meaning references that show how a cer- 
tain situation is constituted and what lies ahead ofit. Their function is to pro- 
vide a relatively stable orientation to communication and thought, despite the 
complexity and contingency of the world. In this sense, expectations are the 
>structures of social and psychic systems, because they stabilize the selectivity 
of these systems and hold open a horizon of possibilities. Expectations of ex- 
pectations (or reflexive expectations) serve as the structures of social systems. 

Expectations form by selecting a limited number of possibilities that the 
system orients itself towards (we expect asphalt to be wet or dry, but not that it 
sinks). The selection is carried out by the condensation of meaning references, 
which forms an expectation. Condensation comes about through a general- 
ization of meaning, which allows the upholding of identities (the asphalt, the 
sinking, the idea of solidity) independently of their respective specifications. 
Identities that condense expectations can be maintained in the system beyond 
the individual event or situation (we continue to expect that asphalt does not 
sink). The condensation of expectations has a dual function: 


a) To select from a general domain of possibilities and then maintain com- 
plexity in a reduced form (we expect asphalt to sink only in an earthquake); 

b) To use generalizations of meaning beyond the specific situation (anyone 
who has driven a car at least once expects the asphalt not to sink). 


Through the unity of both functions, the condensation of expectations allows 
the structuration of complexity and the recognition of external reality without 
the possibility of direct access [>Constructivism]. A system observes the reality 
of its environment in the form of uncertain expectations. Anything in the ex- 
ternal reality that is utterly indeterminable and unpredictable is transformed 
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internally into something that the system can understand and use, i.e., the 
uncertainty of the expectation that becomes an orientation of the system. 

Through their orienting function, expectations organize a system >au- 
topoiesis, thus becoming structures of the system. They enable the operations 
of psychic and social systems to be reproduced and guarantee connectivity 
between their elements (thoughts or communications). 

Expectations are constructed in relation to stable entities, such as objects, 
individuals, events, values, concepts and norms. Simple expectations are, for 
instance, that asphalt does not sink, that leaves are green in spring, and that 
children grow. Against this background, expectations are also constructed in 
relation to individuals, who are attributed with their own selectivity: ego ex- 
pects that alter, unlike asphalt and leaves, can complete his own selections. 
Thus, ego must expect variability and unpredictability from alter, capable of 
making selections. Expectations of alter's contingent and unpredictable se- 
lections increase the risks of the world’s contingency, which becomes >double 
contingency. Alter is free to vary; she can also be wrong or deceive ego. 

Ego must thus construct expectations so that the variability and unpre- 
dictability of alter's actions can be predicated and expected. However, ego can 
also expect that alter (who is an alter ego) also orients herself to expectations. 
So that she can act when faced with alter, ego cannot orient herself only to the 
expectation of alter’s actions, but also—and primarily—to the expectation of 
alter’s expectations. >Communication is accomplished not simply through each 
participant expecting their partner’s selectivity; rather, everyone must be able 
to expect what others expect from them. Only the expectation of each other’s 
expectation enables ego and alter to introduce the orientation to each other’s 
selectivity into their own orientation. 

Through expectations of expectations, situations of double contingency 
can be organized: ego expects, that alter expects, that ego will act in a certain 
way. Ego is then able to understand alter’s orientation and use it to orient 
her own action. Communication relies on this possibility of structuring ex- 
pectations about expectations. If it were not possible to expect a partner’s ex- 
pectation, the possibility of orienting action and continuing communication 
would not exist, and there would be no social system. Hence the sociological 
relevance of the expectation of expectations: in social systems, the problem 
of double contingency becomes the problem of expecting expectations. 

This means that expectations of expectations are structures in social sys- 
tems. They are the only structures possible: the structures of social systems 
are constituted from expectations of expectations (or reflexive expectation: 
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expectations that refer to other expectations). This structure of reflexive ex- 
pectations enables the participants’ selectivity to be coordinated: since reflex- 
ive expectations allow communication, they also allow the autopoiesis ofa so- 
cial system. Reflexive expectations serve as structures in operationally closed 
social systems because they are required by every unit and every selection 
sequence in communication. The stabilization of reflexive expectation deter- 
mines a domain of structured complexity within a social system. 

Since a partner's selectivity in the communication is contingent and un- 
predictable, reflexive expectations can be disappointed. However, it is im- 
probable that expectations in a concrete communication that is not particu- 
larly rich in prerequisites will be disappointed: for instance, the expectation 
that the communication partner will not respond to the question “what's the 
time?” with the answer “it's raining,” or that she will not fall asleep in the mid- 
dle of the conversation (expect in rare and justifiable circumstances). In such 
cases, expectations are taken to be secure. On the contrary, in situations with 
higher degrees of complexity, where the expectation pertains to something 
uncertain, we must expect disappointments. The disappointment of expecta- 
tions has an important function, because it enables surprising events in the 
environment to be processed: a system can transform undefined complexity 
into disappointment and then confront itself with the different situations in 
its environment. Through disappointment, expectations can refer to the ex- 
ternal reality, and the perturbative relevance of this reality can be grasped. 

Since structures of expectations transform undefined complexity into 
the potential for disappointment, the problem of disappointment cannot 
be avoided: it is almost impossible not to react to a disappointment. It is 
therefore prudent to ascertain in advance what the reaction might be. We 
must also be able to expect how we will react to the disappointment of the 
expectation. As such, we require mechanisms to process disappointments: 
these mechanisms are the constituents of the structures themselves and 
define different modalitiesof expectation. 

Society offers two different possibilities to react to disappointments of ex- 
pectations—i.e., two modalities of expectations: (1) to change the expectation 
in order to match the disappointing reality, or (2) to cling to the expectation 
despite the disappointing reality. In the first case, we talk of cognitive expecta- 
tions (cognition), in the second case of normative expectations (norms). Thus, 
in a system, there are two functionally equivalent strategies to react to situa- 
tions of disappointment of expectations [>Functional Analysis]: the system can 
be ready to learn (cognitive expectations), or it can decide not to learn (norma- 
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tive expectations). Through these strategies, the risk of disappointment can 
be processed within the structure of expectations. 

At specific levels, cognitive and normative expectations are blended to- 
gether and cannot be clearly separated. In cases that are important in society, 
however, the conditions of stability of cognitive and normative expectations 
must be generalized separately. This generalization is performed by social 
structures such as law [>Legal System] for normative expectations and scien- 
tific >truth for cognitive expectations. Law generalizes a normative strategy 
of absorbing disappointments (a legal contravention as such in no way im- 
plies that the law will be changed) and scientific truth generalizes a cognitive 
strategy (new scientific discoveries imply that the theory will be changed). 

In the case of normative expectations, the difference between fulfillment 
and disappointment corresponds to the distinction between conforming be- 
havior according to the expectation and diverging behavior disappointing the 
expectation. In the case of cognitive expectations, the difference between ful- 
fillment and disappointment corresponds to the distinction between knowing 
(which matches expectations) and not knowing (which disappoints expecta- 
tions). In this way, the difference between fulfillment and disappointment 
is highlighted through the distinctions between conformity/non-conformity 
and knowing/not-knowing, which refer to the normative or cognitive modal- 
ities of expectation, respectively. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: 292-294); Law as a Social System (2004: 106ff); Die Wis- 
senschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: Ch. 3.11). 


Functional Analysis (Funktionale Analyse) 


Functional analysis is the scientific method associated with the theory of so- 
cial systems. It allows the understanding of every phenomenon and every da- 
tum as contingent and comparable with others. Knowledge is constructed 
through comparing the datum with alternative possibilities, the comparison 
being undertaken by an observer. 

In functional analysis, every phenomenon becomes a problem that opens 
up different possibilities for connection. The analysis describes the relation- 
ship between the problems and their possible solutions: the data are the ini- 
tial problems; the solutions offered are contingent and could also be different. 
The function is therefore to provide a schema of comparison for different so- 
lutions that, in relation to the function, are considered to be equivalent. The 
analysis achieves a situation in which functionally equivalent solutions are 
taken into account for the problem in question. 

The relationship between the problem and its solution serves to steer 
research towards other functionally equivalent possibilities. By seeing data 
as problems, the method offers a way to connect them to various alternative 
solutions, i.e., numerous possibilities can be taken into account. We are 
able to find possible functional equivalents since we observe that only one 
of many possibilities is actualized that fulfills the function in question. This 
allows functional analysis to both widen and narrow the field of observation. 
Through the discovery of functional equivalents, functional analysis contra- 
dicts the ontological assumption that every actual being necessarily excludes 
the non-being (of other possibilities of being). 

In the scientific system, problems and their solutions are specified with 
the help of relationships of cause and effect. Therefore, recourse to cause/ef- 
fect hypotheses is a specification of functional analysis. However, the basic 
contribution of the functional method does not lie in ascertaining the con- 
nection between causes and effects, but rather in highlighting the comparison 
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that this connection makes possible: between different causes of the same ef- 
fect or between different effects of the same cause. The functional method al- 
lows a comparison of functional equivalents: different causes are functionally 
equivalent when they produce the same effect, and different effects are func- 
tionally equivalent when provoked by the same cause. The relationships be- 
tween causes and effects are related to the problem of >complexity, i.e., to the 
reference to further functionally equivalent possibilities. Hence, functional 
analysis does not contradict the analysis of causal relationships, but includes 
it. 

In sociology, functional analysis refers to the problems and solutions of 
>meaning-constituting systems. The functional method fulfills a dual obser- 
vation of these systems: (1) it highlights distinctions that are not visible to the 
observed system, due to the function of latency [>Sociological Enlightenment], 
and (2) it includes what is known and familiar to the system (manifest struc- 
tures and functions) in a domain of alternative possibilities, thus showing its 
contingency. The concepts of latency and contingency connect the functional 
method with systems theory. 

This functional method differs from traditional functionalism because it 
is connected with a new version of systems theory. Traditional functional- 
ism observes a social system as a whole consisting of parts that guarantee 
its continuation. Such an approach is called “structural functionalism”, since 
the function is related to the maintenance of structures, of stability (or of 
dynamic equilibrium). Conforming to the paradigm shift in system theory, 
functionalism in Luhmann's theory no longer views the maintenance or non- 
maintenance of a system stability (or equilibrium) as the problem. Instead, 
the problem is the continuation or interruption of the reproduction of ele- 
ments and operations of the system [>Autopoiesis], i.e., the maintenance of its 
operational closure. In relation to this problem, functional analysis is able to 
reveal actual solutions and functional equivalents. [C.B.] 


Soziologische Aufklärung (1970: 9 ff.); Funktionale Methode und Systemtheorie 
(1964); Social Systems (1995: Ch. 1.1V); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 
Ch. 6 VIII). 


Identity/Difference (Identitát/Differenz) 


Luhmann’s systems theory is a constructivist [>Constructivism] approach based 
on differences. This means that it does not start from an identity, such as an 
object or a concept taken for granted, for instance the existence of individ- 
uals or the concept of “system”. The point of departure is a distinction—the 
distinction >system/environment—to which further distinctions are connected, 
such as >operation/observation, identity/difference, actual/possible [>Meaning]. 
When understood in this way, the distinction is also described with the ex- 
pression “two-sided form”, i.e., a form as a distinction, a separation, or a 
difference. 

The orientation towards distinctions (or towards forms) is the result of de- 
ciding to take observation as the basic concept, referring to George Spencer 
Brown's logic. According to this theory, observation is only possible when a 
continuum is interrupted drawing a distinction between what is observed 
and the background: we refer to something indicating it, and at the same time 
distinguish it from the background. The operation of observation always in- 
cludes both moments of indication and distinction, which only ever appear 
together. When there is an indication there is also a distinction and vice versa, 
but their simultaneity should not lead to confounding the two. Observation is 
an articulation of their difference. What is processed is not the identity ofin- 
dication and distinction, but rather their difference—the difference between 
that which remains fixed (identity) and that from which it is distinguished 
(difference). 

The initial distinction guiding a systems operations determines what it 
can observe, as well as what it cannot see [>Operation/Observation]. This also 
applies to theories that are the expression of a “guiding difference” (Leitdif- 
ferenz), which directs the possibility to process information. In the case of the 
theory of social systems, the guiding difference is the distinction between sys- 
tem and environment. In the case of functional systems, the guiding differ- 
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ence is the respective >code. When the system observes the unity of its initial 
difference, the result is a >re-entry. 

The orientation towards differences allows the explanation of >informa- 
tion processing, which relies on a distinction and proceeds according to the 
schema sketched by Spencer Brown. Many distinctions emerge from the start- 
ing one, until a complex network of connections (and distinctions) is pro- 
duced. A distinction is always relative to the observer and is not given in the 
world independently of her categories; through the orientation to differences 
and the information processing that follows, a system withdraws from a one- 
to-one correspondence with the environment and builds its own complexity. 

Starting with the initial distinction, an identity can be later “condensed” 
through repeatedly indicating one side of the distinction and thereby making 
it recognizable. If within the context of a distinction we refer many times to 
a particular side of the distinction, this side will gain its own contours and an 
identity that is partly independent of each actual context, which can possibly 
(but not necessarily) be denoted with a name. When, for instance, the dis- 
tinction “chair/other objects” is used, the identity of the object “chair” builds 
a reference that collects and coordinates the numerous different impressions 
that refer to it. When we orient to the distinction system/environment, the 
system is understood as an entity that remains fixed against an environment 
from which it is distinguished. Instead of a stream of constantly changing 
experiences, meaning is articulated in relatively stable configurations, which 
can be recalled in other situations, at other points in times and with other 
communication partners. 

An identity is a symbolic generalization in the stream of the experience 
of >meaning. It allows the reference of meaning to itself and the correspond- 
ing increase in complexity. Generalization deals with multiple references as 
a unity, and can be realized in all >»meaning dimensions; one can generalize an 
identity (fact dimension: a chair is a chair, even when it is made of plastic) 
on a consensual basis (social dimension: the chair is also a chair for others) 
which assumes a certain duration (temporal dimension: the chair will be a 
chair also tomorrow). 

Here identity does not mean a simple quality of the objects, but rather 
implies reference to an observer who establishes it. We always speak of the 
identity of something for someone based on a specific distinction. Identi- 
ties are introduced, therefore, in order to organize the differences with which 
meaning functions. Identities are not primary givens, but rather they are neg- 
atively defined through their differences to something else; they combine a 
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number of distinctions into a form that can be processed. The concept “chair” 
(the referred identity) is always a reduction of the wealth of meaning refer- 
ences of every real chair (its particular form, color, individual features). Both 
a stool and an armchair can be called a “chair” and their many differences set 
aside. The identity serves as a reference in order to organize the differences 
condensed therein, and, at the same time, the differences in the contexts in 
which it appears. 

For both psychic and social systems, identities have the function to orga- 
nize >expectations by referring to something that remains relatively stable. The 
domain of the experienceable is organized through identities, each of them 
connecting a range of differing expectations. We do not expect the same from 
a book as we do from a door—and even when we can expect both to be clos- 
able, we learn nothing about books when a door is closed. We can expect that 
a book, like a glass, will fall out of our hand, which cannot happen with a door. 

In the social domain of expectations of expectations, it is necessary to 
construct more abstract ideas than those organizing the reference to things. 
We must take into account that the “object” we refer to has its own perspective 
of observation. Thus emerges a situation of >double contingency. The connec- 
tions of the expectations are condensed on a scale of increasing abstraction 
according to four different modes of identity construction. First, there is the 
identity of >persons: something different is expected of each person and par- 
ticular character traits, tastes and other characteristics are assigned to that 
person that characterize him or her. Second, there is the identity of roles that 
can be assumed by different people and only impact a limited segment of 
their behavior, for instance, the role of shop assistant, spouse or student. The 
identity of >programs can involve multiple individuals. Programs are defined 
as complexes of conditions of correct behavior that can include multiple roles 
at the same time, for instance, planning a surgical operation, building a new 
car motor or staging an opera. The most abstract points of reference that or- 
ganize expectations are >values, which determine a very general orientation 
guiding the construction of preferences: someone is for freedom or against 
environmental pollution or for racial equality. 

In reference to a system, unity and identity are distinguished; the unity 
of a system is generated through its operations [>Autopotesis], which draw the 
boundary between system and environment but are not necessarily able to 
observe it. The unity of a system can only be observed as unity by an exter- 
nal observer. If, however, the observer is the system itself, we talk instead of 
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identity. The identity of a system emerges, therefore, only when the system 
reflects [>Self-Reference] on its own unity. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: 9-11, Ch. 2.11., 2VII, 8.X1); Identity—What or How? (2002); 
Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: Ch. 5V1, 7.111); Theory of Society (2012: 
Ch. 1.3). 


Inclusion/Exclusion (Inklusion/Exklusion) 


The difference between inclusion and exclusion refers to the way in which 
a society permits individuals to be persons and therefore to participate in 
communication. 

The concept of the person describes neither the consciousness nor the 
body of the individual, which are independent autopoietic systems. Rather, 
it is located at the level of communication: “person” is a social structure al- 
lowing society's finding of addressees for the continued production of >com- 
munication. As such, the reference to a person facilitates the attribution of 
communicative responsibility (for utterances) and the localization of possi- 
bilities of understanding. In this sense, persons are not systems in the way 
that conscious systems and bodies are, but rather artifacts of communica- 
tion. They identify individual contexts that generate expectations of limited 
possibilities of behavior [>Identity/Difference], and in which each individual is 
faced with the alternative of confirming these expectations or surprising the 
communication with unexpected stimuli. The choice between confirming and 
surprising has a different meaning for the psychic and for the social system; 
it may have decisive consequences for the history of the consciousness, but 
remaining irrelevant for the history of communication. 

Persons and their characteristics, which can be observed socially, emerge 
from the unstable circularity of >double contingency: ego and alter observe each 
other reciprocally, and this being observed leads to stabilizing the personal 
traits that can be expected both from the person herself and from other per- 
sons. Thus, the way in which we are observed determines the type of person- 
ality that can serve as the addressee of a communication. 

Inclusion and exclusion are manifested in different forms depending on 
the structure of the society [>Differentiation of Society] in which persons are 
observed. In segmentary societies, inclusion consists in belonging to a seg- 
ment, for instance to a tribe or to a village. Exclusion from a segment can 
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occur through relocation to a different tribe or a different village, though it is 
practically impossible to survive outside all segments (which means outside 
society). 

In the stratified society, belonging to society is organized by social lay- 
ers, and belonging to a layer is determined primarily by ancestry. Exclusion is 
practiced predominantly through the endogamous closure of the social layer, 
which determines who is worthy of participating in layer-specific commu- 
nication and who should be treated differently. Stratification is structured 
in households, or alternatively in corporations, armies, universities, convents 
and the like. Life outside a household, or its equivalents, is extremely dif- 
ficult, although there are certain opportunities for survival, for instance, as 
a vagabond or, in a borderline case, as a pirate. In these cases, however, the 
normal reciprocity that secures the future and stabilizes expectations is inter- 
rupted; the relevance of situations and events is shifted away from a “normal” 
process of communication, and onto the critical alternative between salvation 
and damnation. 

Functional differentiation means that the typical differences of stratifi- 
catory rank lose their primary relevance. A social structure emerges to take 
their place, which proceeds from the assumption that, in principle, everyone 
can participate in all forms of communication, and potential differences are 
not retained within this form of differentiation. Everyone can be economi- 
cally active, can be educated, found a family or experience equal treatment in 
a court of law. In this sense, modern inclusion finds its semantic correlate in 
the postulates of freedom and equality: equality describes the conditions for 
social contacts—i.e., the lack of predetermined discrimination—whilst free- 
dom describes the fact that establishing social contacts requires an individual 
decision. Differences in the use of this freedom can only be justified within 
each subsystem and not by society as a whole. 

The postulates of freedom and equality are the semantic correlates of in- 
clusion and have little to say about the structures that determine inclusion 
and exclusion. Compared with stratified societies, for instance, a structural 
change can be recognized chiefly by the fact that the persons quality and 
worth (dignitas) can no longer function as selection criteria. Having dissolved 
the typical hierarchical differences, modern society had to come up with an 
alternative and equivalent solution. This consists in observing persons on the 
basis of their biographies: the temporalization of the person is constructed as 
a career. Expectations relating to persons are primarily based on the biogra- 
phy-centered differentiation between past and future. Any anticipation of the 
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future can only proceed from the expectations permitted by the past, while 
ascribed factors play only a very marginal role and are anyway—in princi- 
ple—not acceptable as selection criteria for participation in communication. 
For instance, schooling for the whole population can be seen as generalized 
inclusion in the education system. Reorienting the criterion of inclusion to- 
wards the career leads directly to the early stages of biographies becoming 
imbued with significant meaning, since they constitute the past that will in 
future serve the career. However, because it concerns one of the most impor- 
tant career phases, the school career is constructed in such a way that it does 
not limit too strictly what can be done afterwards; everyone's individual school 
history allows a certain capitalization of the past, which is not determinative, 
but can be recombined according to the needs of each current situation. 

In a certain sense, modern society simultaneously includes and excludes 
all persons; although everyone can participate in every communication, no- 
one can be fully integrated in a subsystem. There are no human beings who 
are only economic or only scientific. The difference between inclusion and 
exclusion is also addressed within the subsystems through formal >organiza- 
tions of communication, which are needed in the subsystems. For instance, 
the economy can only reproduce itself when there are companies, and edu- 
cation could not exist without schools. Whilst each subsystem generally in- 
cludes everyone, formal organizations include people only in a limited way: 
in a company, only members can make internal organizational decisions; in a 
school class, only pupils and a teacher are included. Though subsystems have 
no reason to exclude someone, formal organizations cannot make everyone 
a member; thus, this difference between subsystem and organization consti- 
tutes a modern version of the difference inclusion/exclusion. 

Compared to older societies, modern society changes the criterion for 
inclusion above all in one respect: exclusion from one subsystem does not 
mean inclusion in another. If, in stratified societies, belonging to one social 
layer implied exclusion from the others, then in modern society the connec- 
tions between the different subsystems are looser; a good education does not 
say much about a person's occupation in the economy or other domains. The 
modern form of inclusion implies a significant loosening of social integration, 
since inclusion in one subsystem says nothing about inclusion in another. The 
opposite phenomenon can be observed instead for exclusion, since exclusion 
from one subsystem sparks a kind of domino effect that can quickly make 
an individual as a person irrelevant to society. Should a person lose her job, 
it becomes difficult to keep a flat and health insurance, or vice versa; in ex- 
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treme cases, it also becomes impossible to guarantee education for children 
in school. This close integration of exclusion can lead to observing individ- 
uals as being less and less valid as possible communication partners. In the 
case of slums or favelas, it goes as far as observing individuals only as bodies, 
which are subject to completely different conditions than persons are (e.g., 
problems of survival, violence, disease). 

The difference between inclusion and exclusion is meaningful for the >self- 
description of society because it is the instrument through which the criteria 
for access to communication are determined: the inner side (inclusion) de- 
scribes the conditions and possibilities for participating in communication 
and therefore demands care and attention; the outer side, exclusion, describes 
what remains and forces society to reflect. Today, this has become visible in 
the meaning taken on by, on the one hand, careers and an orientation to- 
wards success, and, on the other hand, by situations in which the opposite 
conditions are valid, such as, for instance, the ghetto, famine, overpopula- 
tion. [G.C.] 


Wie ist soziale Ordnung móglich? (1981: in Gesellschaftsstruktur und Seman- 
tik vol. 2: 195-285); Individuum, Individualitát, Individualismus (1989: in Gesell- 
schaftsstruktur und Semantik vol. 3: 149-258); Inklusion und Exklusion (1994); 
Theory of Society (2013: Ch. 4.3). 


Information 


Information is defined as an >event that selects the states of a system—an 
event, thus, that exerts a selective influence on the >structures of a system, 
triggering changes. 

The capacity to process information depends on the capacity to orient to- 
wards distinctions [>Identity/Difference]: a message counts as information be- 
cause there is a difference between what is received and what was expected. 
Information, therefore, is a difference. The information thus triggers further 
differences in the resulting inner restructuring: the difference between the 
system’s actual and expected states forces numerous adjustments to be made 
in the structure of the system itself, which changes in order to take the in- 
formation into account. Information therefore produces further differences 
within the system. For this reason, we also say—using Gregory Bateson's for- 
mulation—that information is a “difference which makes a difference”. Infor- 
mation is oriented towards distinctions; this means that it is only produced 
in the structures of a system that changes its own states as a consequence of 
the changes in other points in the same system. 

The environment's only function is of irritation and disturbance: what 
happens in the environment is only recorded in the system as “noise”. Infor- 
mation is the result of irritations being processed by the system’s own distinc- 
tions. Thus, information is not present as such in the environment, waiting to 
be grasped—in the words of Heinz von Foersters: “the environment contains 
no information; the environment is what it is.” 

In the case of a social system, whose structures are structures of >expec- 
tations, information arises when an unexpected event leads to changing what 
we later expect. For the economic system, the event of a change in the price of 
a product means restructuring the payment expectations; from that moment 
on, we are prepared to pay more (or less), or we decide to no longer buy that 
product (or to buy it for the first time). 
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An element of newness is required if we are to speak of information: a re- 
peated news (for instance, a story read for a second time in a different news- 
paper without any additional content) no longer has any informative value, 
because it implies no restructuring of expectations. In this case, expectations 
have already been restructured in order to take the information into account. 
What counts as information for a particular system does not necessarily also 
count as information for another (other systems may, for instance, already 
know or not understand the content of the news). Thus, informativeness is 
always relative to the structures of the respective system. 

Because information is always information for someone, it is inappropri- 
ate to define >communication as the transfer of information. Nothing is trans- 
ferred, since the message giver does not lose the information, and the mes- 
sage receiver does not gain something. Instead, following a communicative 
stimulus, the receiver autonomously processes her structures according to her 
own forms. 

The concept of information requires, therefore, a self-referential system 
[>Self-Reference], which changes its internal states based on its own internal 
states, even when the selection within the system is attributed to the envi- 
ronment and not to the system itself [>Attribution]. When the system learns, 
for instance, that quicksilver can be carcinogenic, it processes the datum as 
an environmental state. Still, it is only information because the system is able 
to process it. 

We speak of information not when a change is determined from outside, 
but only in the case of a “determination to self- determination” i.e., when the 
system uses a stimulus attributed to the environment in order to change its 
own structures according to its own forms and in its own manner. It only ever 
concerns internal processes of self-referential systems. 

This meaning of information, focused on the concept of difference, even 
allows something that it not given (such as a lack, a mistake, a disappoint- 
ment) to have informative value, as well as allowing for the fact that the sys- 
tem can “self-inform” via comparison with its own past or with earlier states 
of its own structures. Everything that can be processed as a difference can 
function as information. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: 65-69, Ch. 4.11); Selbstorganisation und Information im 
politischen System (1991). 


Interaction (Interaktion) 


Interaction is a social system that requires the physical presence of the par- 
ticipants. Interactions form when communication is based on the perception 
of presence, which ensues from >double contingency. 

Reflexive perception (the perception of perception) is the pre-social re- 
quirement of interaction. Communication demands the mutual perception 
of perception: the participants perceive that they themselves are perceived. If 
they perceive that they are perceived, and that their own perception is also 
perceived, the participants in communication can observe that their behavior 
is understood as information. This makes communication unavoidable, since 
even non-communication is observed as communication, i.e. as rejection of 
communication. Therefore, itis impossible not to communicate in interaction 
systems. 

The selection principle and the only prerequisite for establishing the in- 
teraction system is presence based on perception. Since no absent person can 
contribute to interactive communication, the foundational distinction for ob- 
serving interaction is the distinction between those present and those absent, 
although not everyone who is present must necessarily take part in commu- 
nication (the bar tender does not necessarily participate in communication 
between customers at the bar). The distinction present/absent allows the for- 
mulation of a relatively simple definition of the boundary of communication: 
interaction is the simplest social system. Interaction is, however, still a com- 
plex social system because the number of possible communications makes a 
selection necessary [>Complexity]. 

The complexity of the interaction is processed by means of binary 
schemata [>Code]. Options for communication are pre-structured according 
to these schemata, which are thus the premises of communication. The 
schemata, which are the structures of interactions, correspond to the three 
>meaning dimensions: ego/alter (social dimension), constant/variable (tempo- 
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ral dimension), and internal/external (fact dimension). In every interaction, 
all three schemata operate simultaneously. 

>Attribution of selections to ego or alter in the social dimension organizes 
interaction in terms of attributing responsibility and intentionality; we can 
know who said what and act accordingly. In the temporal dimension, the 
difference between constant characteristics and variable achievements allows 
the distinction between the conditions determined by what is constant, and 
the selection of what is variable. There is, on the one hand, structural con- 
ditioning and, on the other hand, there are contingent selection processes. 
In the fact dimension, the attribution to ego and alter can be internal or ex- 
ternal; the internal attribution allows the understanding of intentions behind 
ego and alter's actions, while the external attribution allows the understand- 
ing of their experiences. 

Interaction constitutes the minimum level of communication production: 
without interaction, a social system would not be possible. Interaction is, 
however, not equal to >society: interactions are episodes that contribute to 
the realization of society, whilst at the same time differentiating themselves 
within society. Society is simultaneously the condition for and the environ- 
ment of interaction. 

The difference between society and interaction is already present in the 
oldest segmentary societies, in which all communication is interactive and 
oral: no single interaction can include all communications, and not all part- 
ners can always be present at the same time. Later, the relationship between 
society and interaction evolves and varies in connection with the change in the 
structure of society [>Differentiation of Society] and new possibilities of reach- 
ing the addressee of the communication [>Dissemination Media]. 

In stratified societies, interaction is dependent on the hierarchical struc- 
ture of society. At the same time, due to the invention of writing, it becomes 
possible to communicate regardless of whether the participants are present 
or not. Interaction upholds an important function within social strata and 
remains essential for the reproduction of society. For instance, interactions 
at court are particularly relevant for the upper stratum, and thus for society. 

With functional differentiation, the invention of printing and, later, the 
new dissemination media, non-interactive communication becomes more 
and more frequent and continues to grow in importance in society. A signif- 
icant share of the most improbable and societally relevant communication 
(e.g., payment, scientific discussion, political debates) no longer requires the 
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physical presence of the participants and also includes people who are absent 
(through printing, TV and computers). 

This situation reveals many structural limitations of interaction. It is re- 
liant on physical presence; it necessitates the discussion of only one topic at a 
time; it dissolves easily when faced with conflict, unpleasant communication 
or attempts to impose hierarchies. Participants can easily withdraw. Over- 
coming these structural limitations becomes possible with the invention of 
media that increase the chance of success of non-interactive communication 
[>Symbolically Generalized Media]. 

Society determines globally the conditions for realizing specific interac- 
tions and creates (in the subsystems and in the organizations) a structured 
social environment to which interactions must adapt. Interactions themselves 
often concern problems that lie beyond their boundaries (e.g., parliamentary 
debates, office discussions, romantic rendezvous). In these cases, the interac- 
tion can take on a new meaning and importance. For instance, an interaction 
can ignore the role-based expectations of participants that are valid outside 
of the interaction (e.g. medical interactions ignore the political or economic 
roles of patients); or it can realize an intimacy that includes the participant 
as a whole person (in families). The interaction can be observed both within 
the functional systems (e.g., economic system, political system, scientific sys- 
tem, education system, system of families, medical system) and in function- 
free contexts (standing in line to buy theatre tickets, on the bus, in a bar). 

Understood in this way, the distinction between society and interaction is 
incompatible with the traditional distinction between micro-sociology (anal- 
ysis of interaction) and macro-sociology (analysis of complex social systems). 
This is because society and interaction are not different levels ofthe social, but 
are system references that are differentiated according to the type of bound- 
ary demarcation, to the structural rules of communication, and to the limit 
of admitted complexity. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 10.11); Schematismen der Interaktion (1979); The Evo- 
lutionary Differentiation of Interaction and Society (1987); Theory of Society 
(2013: Ch. 4.13). 


Interpenetration and Structural Coupling 
(Interpenetration und strukturelle Kopplung) 


The concepts of interpenetration and structural coupling explain the relation- 
ship between systems that are internally determined by their own operations 
and structures. These systems are in each other's environment and irritate 
each other, without having access to each other's operations. Each system is 
a source of irritation for the other, and it must continuously process these ir- 
ritations. Irritations are not the result of transmitting information from one 
system to the other: they are self-produced within the system, as systems are 
operationally closed [>Autopoiesis]. Interpenetration and structural coupling 
are not based on a type of system project; they simply happen on the basis of 
the >system/environment differentiation. 

What is interesting in social systems theory is the interpenetration and 
structural coupling between >social systems and >psychic systems. Social systems 
are closed >meaning-constituting systems based on the operation of >commu- 
nication, and do not have access to the operation of thinking in psychic sys- 
tems. Psychic systems are closed meaning-constituting systems based on the 
operation of consciousness, and cannot be included in social systems. Com- 
munication cannot observe [>Operation/Observation] what happens in partici- 
pants' consciousness, although consciousness is always involved in communi- 
cation. Consciousness cannot control or determine communication; indepen- 
dently of what participants think about utterances and information, under- 
standing is used in social systems to continue communication. Understand- 
ing is followed by utterances, for instance by expressions of doubt about the 
sincerity of a previous utterance or surprise at unexpected information. Ut- 
tering information does not coincide with the content or intentions produced 
in participants’ consciousness, therefore participants’ thinking does not co- 
incide with what is produced in the network of communication. Participants 
have their own individual intentions to buy an object, but these intentions do 
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not determine either the economic value of the object or the consequences of 
the transaction. These are fixed in the communicative reproduction of pay- 
ment that is generated when we understand that someone else is paying and 
how much they are paying. Researchers have their own intentions to present 
at a conference, but this does not decide the scientific relevance of their con- 
tributions, generated in a network of communications in which any presen- 
tation can find (or not find) connections. Summing up, social systems can- 
not result from individual intentions; they result only from the autopoiesis of 
communication. 

Nevertheless, psychic systems are fundamental for the reproduction of so- 
cial systems, as without consciousness communication is impossible. Psychic 
systems are the only source of environmental irritation for social systems, 
which have no direct access to physical, chemical or neurophysiological phe- 
nomena. Each external phenomenon needs to be filtered through conscious- 
ness to become the theme of communication and a source of self-irritation 
in social systems. Consciousness is therefore an essential environmental con- 
dition for communication. Social systems exist on the basis of the irritations 
that psychic systems create when they participate in communication. Psychic 
systems work as filters for any environmental irritation of social systems, thus 
allowing self-irritation of social systems. 

The concept of interpenetration explains how systems within a system’s 
environment contribute to system formation. Both social systems and psy- 
chic systems can exist only ifthey interpenetrate: communication is based on 
conscious thinking and conscious thinking is based on communication. Inter- 
penetration allows mutual contribution to the selection of elements, commu- 
nications and thoughts; however, communication and thought cannot coin- 
cide, as each of them is constituted in the autopoiesis of only one system. Al- 
though consciousness and communication cannot coincide, single selections 
can be produced simultaneously in both systems. Therefore, interpenetration 
does not mean mutual determination or fusion between the interpenetrating 
systems, since both psychic and social systems are operationally closed and 
can only create meaning internally. Interpenetration means that communica- 
tion and thought are simultaneously produced in a specific event, as conscious 
thinking occurs at the same time as either understanding or uttering. How- 
ever, communication and thoughts immediately separate as the event disap- 
pears: thinking immediately connects to other thinking, and communication 
immediately connects to other communication. As such, interpenetration en- 
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sures both the mutual condition of existence of the systems and the difference 
between the systems. 

Through interpenetration each system makes its >complexity available for 
the operations of the other system. Psychic systems’ complexity is available 
for the operational closure of social systems, and social systems’ complex- 
ity is available for the operational closure of psychic systems. The penetrat- 
ing system is co-determined by the penetrated system, which reacts to the 
structured complexity of the penetrating system. The penetrating system in- 
troduces disorder in the penetrated system, as its complexity is pre-struc- 
tured, and the penetrated system creates order from this disorder, or order 
from noise [>Constructivism]. The co-evolution of these different types of sys- 
tems is thus provided for by interpenetration. New conditions of communi- 
cation stimulate changes in the participating psychic systems, and new ways 
of thinking stimulate changes in the social systems in which psychic systems 
participate. For instance, education transforms the conditions of self-irrita- 
tion in psychic systems, and the development of individual expressions of 
need or knowledge transforms the conditions of self-irritation in social sys- 
tems. 

This implies that interpenetration means structural coupling. Structural 
coupling presupposes that the reproduction of each system is based on its 
own structures, and that each system can be irritated by another system struc- 
tures. Continuous and specific self-irritations can trigger structural change 
in a system, in particular changes in the structures of reflexive >expectations 
in social systems. Structural coupling does not lead to durable structural con- 
nections between consciousness and communication; it does not produce op- 
erational coupling. Operational coupling means that specific elements are 
contingently shared by different systems. Structural coupling between social 
systems and psychic systems happens in single events, and the two types of 
systems immediately and continuously decouple. Structural coupling requires 
continuous decoupling: communications are connected to and find meaning 
in other communications; conscious thinking is connected to and finds mean- 
ing in other conscious thinking. 

Structures of communication allow consciousness to take form. Social 
systems generate binary schematizations, distinguishing between two sides 
as forms of reduction of their internal complexity, which are thus made avail- 
able for consciousness. Binary schematizations are used by both social sys- 
tems and psychic systems in their operational closure. They are produced by a 
social system as reduced complexity and autonomously used by psychic sys- 
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tems, which can choose from the available options. Binary schematizations 
include, for instance, friendly/unfriendly, true/false, conforming/deviant, and 
attraction/aversion. These schematizations show that interpenetration means 
structural coupling, as it selects the structures that enable the reproduction 
of the interpenetrating systems. Binary schematizations are structural pro- 
ductions in social systems that are successful in providing self irritations in 
psychic systems. Self-irritations arise from an internal comparison of events 
with the system's established structures. 

Thus, structural coupling explains socialization, which is the process that 
forms the psychic system, as well as the bodily behavior of human beings 
that the psychic system can control. Socialization is based on individuals 
participation in communication as experience of socially reduced complex- 
ity. This experience contributes to structuring the complexity of psychic sys- 
tems. Binary schematizations are structural productions in social systems 
that are successful in causing self-irritations in psychic systems. Socialization 
means that the psychic system can use, in its self-reference, schematizations 
attributed to the social environment. Therefore, socialization is based both 
on the binary schematizations that are defined in communication, and self- 
socialization, which are meaningful operations produced by the psychic sys- 
tem. In socialization, it is the binary schematizations that are relevant, rather 
than the specific options that they offer: what counts is the distinction be- 
tween attraction and aversion, not the choice of either attraction or aversion. 
Increased structured complexity in social systems changes the conditions of 
socialization, without denying the importance of self-socialization. 

Structural coupling can also be observed between the subsystems of a 
functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society]. Each functional 
system observes the other functional systems in its environment as relevant 
for its reproduction. This observation enhances interdependencies among the 
functional systems, which are based on structural coupling. For instance, 
the political system and the economic system are coupled through taxes and 
charges, in which both money and political power are involved; similarly, the 
legal system and the economic system are coupled through contracts and 
property, which are legally determined and economically relevant. These in- 
terdependencies are always observed from the perspective of specific func- 
tional systems, which in this way cause self-irritations. For instance, politi- 
cal taxation provokes self-irritations in the economic system. Any change or 
instability in a subsystem determines self irritations in the others, with an 
ensuing intensification of irritations. 


Interpenetration and Structural Coupling (Interpenetration und strukturelle Kopplung) 


In a functionally differentiated society, structural coupling presupposes 
the operational closure of functional systems. However, structural coupling 
between functional systems is also operational coupling, because specific 
communications are contingently shared by different systems, although 
they are immediately connected to the internal autopoiesis of these systems 
(e.g., to the political system and the economic system or the legal system 
and the economic system). For instance, negotiating and signing a property 
contract is a communication which is contingently shared by the legal system 
and the economic system, and the government's reimbursement of tax is 
a communication which is contingently shared by the political system and 
the economic system. Operational coupling is possible in society because it 
involves the same type of operation (communication), but it is not possible 
between social systems and psychic systems, as communication and thought 
are different types of operation, ensuring the autopoiesis of different types 
of meaning-constituting systems. 

Structural and operational coupling between functional systems show 
how functional differentiation determines the integration of society. This 
integration is necessary because the differentiation of functions also requires 
systematic interdependencies to reproduce society as a whole. However, 
the great quantity of structural and operational couplings between the 
subsystems exposes the functionally differentiated society to continuous 
and systematic self-irritations, which cannot be regulated at the level of 
the society itself. Therefore, in the functionally differentiated society, the 
combination of multiple forms of operational closure in functional systems, 
and the interdependencies that enhance continuous self-irritation in each 
functional system, create an exceptional level of complexity. [C.B.] 


Interpenetration. Zum Verháltnis personaler und sozialer Systeme (1977); Inter- 
penetration bei Parsons (1978); Social Systems (1995: Ch. 6); How Can the Mind 
Participate in Communication? (1994); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.6); Theory 
of Society (2013: 4.9). 


Language (Sprache) 


Language is the medium that has the function to make understanding com- 
munication probable. Language makes it possible to go beyond the domain of 
what can be perceived and, with the help of symbolic generalizations in the 
form of signs, to communicate on something that is not present or is only 
possible. 

A >communication—i.e., the understanding of the difference between in- 
formation and utterance—does not necessarily have to take the form of lan- 
guage. It can also occur on the basis of perceptions: ego perceives alter's be- 
havior (moving quickly and busily) and interprets it as an utterance intended 
to communicate a certain piece of information (alter does not want to stay 
and talk). Perception as such is not communication: we perceive sounds, im- 
ages and stimuli without linking them to communication, processing them 
instead as information. To stay with the example above: through perception, 
we can conclude that alter is simply walking quickly. This perception becomes 
communication only if the distinction between a further piece of information 
and its utterance comes into play—only in the case that a communication is 
attributed to someone who utters it: alter communicates that she is currently 
not available. 

At the level of perception, we can never be sure if it is really a question 
of communication, or whether it is simply behavior with a different purpose 
(alter was only moving quickly because she was running late): the distinction 
between information and utterance is never sharp and unequivocal. The situ- 
ation changes when the utterance uses language: in this case, specific sounds 
are produced that are articulated in such an improbable and recognizable way 
that it is very difficult to deny the communicative intention of the utterance. 
Linguistic sounds are not produced by accident. 

Spoken language has a specific form [>Identity/Difference]: the distinction 
between sound and meaning. The sound is not the meaning, but determines 
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what the meaning is, that is being talked about. Meaning is not the sound, but 
determines which sound must be used in order to express the given mean- 
ing. The arbitrariness of language is based on this distinction: the connection 
between the linguistic sign and the signified content is not based on any sim- 
ilarity between them (a similarity between the object “table” and the sequence 
of sounds t-e-i-b-(a)-l), and there is no internal reason for signifying a certain 
content with one particular sequence of sounds over another. For this reason, 
linguistic communication draws a strict distinction between the content and 
the forms that express them. It makes the distinction between information 
and utterance clear and generalizes it: we can produce a linguistic sign for any 
communication content regardless of whether the object concerned is present 
and can be perceived. As such, it is also possible to talk about “abstract ob- 
jects,” which can never be perceived: truth, justice, immortal people, objects 
that only exist in the communication, things that are absent or impossible 
and, above all, earlier communications. 

Language, by allowing communication to treat every possible content 
as an object, also allows communication to take on reflective forms [>Self- 
Reference], i.e., to communicate about itself. Language makes the distinction 
between information and utterance clear and unequivocal enough to be able 
to be made into the object of further communication. We may ask, thus, 
why a certain piece of information was uttered in one way and not another, 
or check whether we have been understood. Linguistic communication is 
thus able to reach an extremely high level of complexity because, on the 
one hand, it refers to earlier communications recursively and can test their 
assumptions, and on the other hand, it can risk more and more improbable 
forms (we speak about things that are unknown to the communication 
partner or impossible). Misunderstanding can, if necessary, be clarified on a 
reflective level (i.e., with the help of communication about communication). 
The introduction of writing and, later, the printing press [>Dissemination 
Media] makes it possible to address someone who is not present, or even 
an unknown person, and thereby marks a further level of improbability of 
communication. 

Using linguistic means, we can communicate a >negation, whilst there is 
no negative perception (the perception of a non-object). We can, for instance, 
speak about a non-given object as something that does not exist, but we can- 
not perceive this object. The capacity for negation derives from the specific 
>code of the medium of language: the code yes/no. Language correlates ev- 
ery positive statement (“yes” formulation) with a corresponding negative ut- 
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terance (“no” formulation) in order that every linguistic communication un- 
avoidably refers to the possible opposite statement. For every linguistic com- 
munication, a negating statement can be formulated and this possibility is 
always implicitly given alongside. Thus communication takes the form of the 
distinction between two opposing possibilities and can then—due to the dis- 
tinction—be processed as >information. For this reason, language allows any 
content to be communicated informatively and is therefore the mechanism 
of variation for the >evolution of society. 

Thanks to its particular characteristics, language also plays an essential 
role in the >interpenetration of psychic and social systems. Even though it 
is constituted of highly structured elements, language serves as a medium 
[>Medium/Form] for both communication and consciousness, which can 
impose their forms on it: language is suitable for expressing every thought 
and formulating every communication. 

According to this understanding, and contrary to widely accepted linguis- 
tic theories, language as such is not a system but a medium, which is used 
by systems in order to structure their own operations—and in particular to 
gain reflexivity. Language has no specific operation: language exists only in 
the operations of psychic and social systems. Its internal systematicity must 
be traced back to the autopoiesis of the systems that use it and not to the op- 
erations of a system of language. Among the consequences that result from 
this view, it is particularly relevant that linguistic terms are not signs that rep- 
resent an external referent, but are rather the expression of the autopoiesis of 
psychic and social systems. Under the condition of autopoietic closure, these 
operations do not refer to the external world, but rather to the internal oper- 
ations of the system concerned. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 4V); How Can the Mind Participate in Communica- 
tion? (1994); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: Ch.1.1V); Theory of Society 
(2012: 60-64, Ch. 2.3); Sign as Form (1999). 


Legal System (Rechtssystem) 


The legal system is a functionally differentiated subsystem in modern soci- 
ety [>Differentiation of Society], which functions to maintain stable >expectations 
even if they are disappointed. Such expectations are norms that remain stable 
regardless of their potential contravention. 

The >code guiding the operations of the law distinguishes between who is 
right and who is wrong in case of a legal dispute. Communication encoded 
in terms of the law refers to cases of conflict in which rights are claimed and 
decisions must be made—in reference to valid norms—as to who is right and 
who is wrong. The legal system therefore resolves conflicts, but also generates 
them at the same time, because we can invoke the law whenever we do not 
want to succumb to pressure or obey commands. 

The function of the legal system concerns the temporal dimension of com- 
munication and not the social dimension [>Meaning Dimensions]. While the 
law does not guarantee the integration of individuals or the social control of 
behavior, norms, guarantee that what can be expected over time is limited, 
and in this sense they limit freedom and discriminate decisively between what 
must and must not be expected. Through normativization, society attempts 
to bind and secure an inherently uncertain future. This is the sole basis for the 
social costs of such temporal binding, which predominantly consist of limit- 
ing an individual’s future behavioral possibilities: law risks labeling people as 
deviant, even criminal, without knowing in advance the intentions or motives 
behind their possible deviant behavior. 

The >programs that allow the code of the legal system to become opera- 
tive are norms and procedures. These programs are always by conditioning 
and not by goals. Norms allow the allocation of the code values legal/illegal 
depending on the cases that arise: as programs, they assume the form “if..., 
then...”, which are not specified in relation to a goal. Even when norms are 
introduced on an ad hoc basis, are therefore bound to certain situations and 
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are defined according to a certain goal, it can still only occur within the scope 
of the general conditioning normativization. The programs of the legal sys- 
tem determine the conditions that must be fulfilled from the outset in order 
to be able to dispute; however, this does not preclude the fact that law is open 
to the future and has the capacity of cognition. Programming by condition- 
ing allows the clare distinction in the legal system between >self-reference (for- 
mal relevance conditions emerging from experience gathered from handling 
legal cases and which can be stored as concepts) and other-reference (cases 
of harming interests, which allow substantial argumentation)—and therefore 
also the distinction between what is legally relevant and what is legally irrele- 
vant. Programs that specify goals do not permit such discrimination because 
they are too closely related to each particular case: once the goal is reached, 
which norm should apply? Law therefore combines normativization and cog- 
nition such that both its stability (norms continue to be valid, even when they 
are disappointed) and its capacity to learn (in new kinds of disputes, new 
norms can be produced) are guaranteed. 

In this respect, law is a social, evolutionary system [Evolution]. Evolution- 
ary variation lies in the communication of disappointed normative expecta- 
tions: this occurs when behavior proves in hindsight to be a disappointment 
of expectations. The individual case reveals a norm that did not exist before- 
hand: ex facto ius oritur. This only occurs when a certain behavior is disputed 
and a conflict is generated as a result, because an observer, deciding between 
who is right and who is wrong, can only be differentiated when conflicts are 
communicated. Procedures facilitate the selection of the variations, and these 
procedures allow making decisions concerning who is right and who is wrong 
in such a way that they are repeatable and reusable and remain unchanged 
across many different situations. The procedures (such as a trial in court) are 
differentiated in order to come to a decision, and are therefore goal-driven 
episodes that “declare the law”. Variation, thus, is concerned with the task of 
changing the law, whilst selection determines if the normative expectations 
that generated the conflict can be confirmed or rejected. In other words, the 
function of procedures is not to change the law, but simply to make the law 
clear and manifest. Legal knowledge is stabilized according to the experiences 
gathered from individual cases, in that old cases can be compared with new 
ones on the basis of conceptual classification, decision-making rules used be- 
fore, and so on. Each new case must always be checked to see whether it is 
similar to others or not: if it is, then the case can be “subsumed”; if it is not, 
we must create new rules. 


Legal System (Rechtssystem) 


As it is now clear, modern law has eschewed establishing itself on external 
and necessary conditions: there is no natural law, only a positive law, i.e., 
a law in which no norm is indispensable. This implies difficulties for law's 
reflection on law, which stem, for instance, from the fact that without external 
references >paradoxes arise. Law cannot lay its own foundations, unless they 
are paradoxical: on the basis of which laws can law determine who is right 
and who is wrong? Law, of course, holds that such distinctions are made using 
law, just as moralizers hold that it is good to distinguish between good and 
bad. However, the paradoxical structure of law, like the one in every other 
system, allows it to remain sensitive to reality and therefore also to fulfill its 
function: if it were possible to justify law fully and finally, the meaning of any 
normativization would be lost. Alternatively, we should explain why nature 
or God allows people's transgression of universal norms, and this would only 
shift the paradox a bit. 

The reference to “justice” as the highest value of the law also brings us 
no further. This reference remains a reference without an operative value, 
because it is impossible to translate it into programs. If only “just” norms 
were produced and if every individual decision were correspondingly “just”, 
the system would rapidly lose any ability to reproduce itself. We must take 
into account the fact that law requires no consensus: we cannot demand that 
everyone agrees with all norms, since this would halt the evolution of the sys- 
tem. The procedures demand that only very few people (for instance, judges) 
see the validity of the norm as binding for all and decide accordingly. The 
value of justice is diffused in the system in the form of “equality” (equal treat- 
ment for the equal and unequal treatment for the unequal!) and no further 
justifications for legal practice are required. 

The law appears to fulfill the function of an immune system for society 
[>Conflict], because it allows the reaction of society to unforeseen situations 
that lead to disruption (i.e., to contradiction and conflict), despite lacking 
complete knowledge of all the factors involved. On the other hand, disputes 
usually emerge from unclear facts and the law has no control over this pro- 
duction of disputes: law transforms the certainty that comes from expecting 
something as probable into the uncertainty that results from the possible dis- 
appointment of the norm. [G.C.] 


A Sociological Theory of Law (1985); Law as a Social System (2004); Are There 
Still Indispensable Norms in Our Society? (2008). 
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From a social systems perspective, love is observed as a >symbolically gener- 
alized medium, rather than as a feeling, which only concerns a >psychic sys- 
tem. Love facilitates the successful expression or negation of feelings, through 
which the corresponding expectations are produced and the acceptance of 
communication under particular conditions of improbability is made more 
probable. 

In modern times (since the 17th century onwards), love has been differ- 
entiated on the basis of the semantic concept of individuality of the person. 
Love serves as the foundation for the differentiation between interpersonal 
and impersonal communication. At the same time, the reproduction of love 
depends on this differentiation [>System of Families]. 

Love concerns the particular improbability of intimate interpersonal 
communication. It is improbable that ego accepts alter’s wish to talk about 
her/himself, then to listen to her/him, i.e., to accept her/his idiosyncrasies. 
Love makes interpersonal communication at higher levels more probable, 
whereby participants attempt to differentiate themselves from other in- 
dividuals, to make themselves the topic of communication, to talk about 
themselves. Such communication is improbable because the interest and 
consensus of the listener diminishes with the increase in the idiosyncrasy of, 
and in the singularity of the point of view of the speaker. Demanding ego's 
consensus and support becomes improbable because alter's perspective is 
unique, specific and strictly personal. Something particular gains universal 
relevance: alter is relevant because s/he is how s/he is, and s/he demands 
that ego takes her/his perspective into account, supports it and confirms it. 
Love makes intimate personal communication probable because it can take 
the radical individualization of the person into account. 

A particular constellation of attribution is linked with the medium of love: 
the experience of alter (who is loved) triggers the actions of ego (who loves). 
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Ego's orientation to the way in which alter experiences her/his actions is not 
specific of love: we often ask ourselves about the consequences of a certain 
action from the perspective of the observer. It is more important that this 
orientation is made concrete and alter's search for understanding, consen- 
sus and support becomes the basis of ego's worldview. Love addresses the 
problem of the improbability of ego accepting alter's experience as the ba- 
sis for her/his own action; for instance, the improbability of ego watching a 
TV show s/he hates because alter likes it. Ego loves when alter's experience 
is the basis for how ego observes and acts. Love is therefore the medium for 
the construction of the world through the eyes of the other. Ego is incorpo- 
rated into alter's world, observes herself/himself in this world and finds her- 
self/himself confronted with the alternative of accepting or rejecting alters 
egocentric projects. 

In the semantics of functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of 
Society], the medium of love was initially symbolized as passion: people who 
love suffer something that they can neither change nor explain. In the 20th 
century, however, the symbolization of love as understanding has prevailed: 
ego's observation includes alter's relationship to her/his environment. 

In order to reach this understanding, love's orientation is to the person. 
Alter is a person because s/he is grasped in her/his relationship to her- 
self/himself and to the environment. The orientation to the person, thus, 
permits ego to observe what serves as environment and what serves as 
structure for alter, in order to process information about this environment. 
Understanding also means forgoing communication: alter does not need to 
ask because her/his expectations trigger Ego's action in the most direct way 
possible. Love makes communication probable in that communication is 
avoided. 

The medium of love must distinguish between what is included in inti- 
macy and what is meant by lack of intimacy, not in the sense of what is alien 
to love, but of love’s negation according to its own perspective (separation). It 
is the reference to the person which makes it possible to distinguish between 
love and not-love and to switch from one to the other. 

The programs that determine the conditions of correct attribution of love 
mostly take the form of remembering shared histories, which limits the pos- 
sibilities of allocating the code values (“that wonderful weekend we spent to- 
gether”). The reflexivity of love is expressed in the fact that love can only be 
motivated by love, refers only to love, and only develops when it can connect 


Love (Liebe) 


with love. Love allows itself to be irritated by the physicality of the partner 
through symbiotic symbols: these are references to sexuality. 

Love is contingent: alter’s demands are higher the more alter individual- 
izes herself/himself as a person; someone who loves must always fulfill these 
demands, but a higher degree of individualization endangers love because 
it can easily lead to conflict. The question is if egos actions are really orien- 
tated to alter’s world and not her/his own. This question cannot be answered 
because silence is also communication, as it is attributed to a person. Con- 
flicts arise easily because everything is attributed to persons' behavior, and 
these attributions show if the orientation to intimacy is valid or has come 
under pressure from problems. The possibility of pursuing small, day-to-day 
disagreements in love thus avoids risk, because every behavior puts love to 
the test; however, any conflict can call love into question, because the conflict 
cannot relinquish an orientation to the person. Love loses value when alter's 
world is taken into account so strongly that it cannot be translated into ego's 
daily life (“if you could only be what you are not”). [C.B.] 


Love as Passion (1986); Theory of Society (2012: 201; 206-207; 220-226, 231); 
Sozialsystem Familie, 1988. 


Mass media (Massenmedien) 


Mass media were differentiated as a subsystem of society after the diffusion 
of communication forms using technical tools for reproduction. Books, news- 
papers, photographic and electronic procedures are communications made 
through machines, which preclude face-to-face interaction between issuers 
and receivers. Both parties therefore have high degrees of freedom from the 
social pressure of communication. Receivers can see, read or listen to what 
they prefer, when they prefer, interpreting it according to their own inter- 
ests. Issuers can produce more risky and unlikely communications, such as 
scientific or artistic communications. 

Mass media do not focus on truth, but on informativeness, and are there- 
fore constantly suspected of manipulation. The >code of mass media is the 
distinction between >information and non-information, where information is 
attributed to communication that produces a difference and generates further 
information within the system. Information as news cannot be repeated: once 
communicated, news become immediately old and lose their informational 
value. The system of mass media is constantly growing old and is forced to 
continuously produce new information. This produces a specific restlessness 
and irritability in the overall society: mass media keep society awake, opening 
up a self-produced horizon of uncertainty that must constantly be provided 
with new information. 

The operations of mass media are guided by three distinct >program areas, 
which use the code information/non-information differently, in two cases re- 
alizing structural couplings with other functional systems [>Interpenetration 
and Structural Coupling]: news and in-depth reporting (realizing coupling with 
the political system), advertising (realizing coupling with the economic sys- 
tem), and entertainment (relying on the art system, rather than realizing cou- 
pling with it). 
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The choice of events that become news is driven by specific selectors, 
which privilege novelties, conflicts, quantity, local reference, violation of rules, 
moral evaluations, attribution to actors, individual cases, expressions of opin- 
ion, and compatibility with the organizational routines of media organiza- 
tions. 

Advertising is a form of communication that explicitly declares the inten- 
tion to manipulate—i.e., to induce the purchase of advertised products—and 
is recognized as such by receivers. Therefore, it must find ways to circumvent 
the likelihood of rejection, so that the recipient, though aware that it is adver- 
tising, does not recognize how s/he is affected. Advertising uses obfuscation 
techniques, such as formal beauty, the paradoxical use of language, or with- 
holding the object which is to be paid for. Alongside its manifest function, 
advertising has the latent function of providing taste to people who have no 
taste, i.e., to structure desires in a society that no longer attributes the privi- 
lege of taste to upper social strata, as in stratified orders. 

Entertainment has the function of eliminating superfluous time, creat- 
ing a second reality on the model of the game, which obeys different condi- 
tions than normal reality. With regard to this reality, as in the case of modern 
novels, the receiver does not answer to communication with communication, 
but moves to second-order observation: she observes the events, the behav- 
iors and the ways of observing of the characters, knowing that they are not 
authentic, but drawing from the observation clues for building her own iden- 
tity. The modern individual identifies herself as an individual through the 
distinction imitation/authenticity experienced in entertainment. 

Mass media have a double relationship with reality. The reality of mass 
media lies on the one hand in their operations: in the fact that communica- 
tions are printed, broadcasted and materially produced. In a second sense, the 
reality of mass media is also what appears as reality to them or through them: 
a sequence of observations with their own, often fictitious, objects. Overall, 
the social result of mass media is the production of a second reality with- 
out the obligation of consensus, requiring participants to communicate with 
each other on two levels simultaneously: what everyone knows that everyone 
knows, and the reality that each person builds with her own distinctions. 

Mass media serve as the memory [>Time] of modern society, as they allow 
the making of the assumption that a range of themes are known and do not 
have to be explicitly introduced, while at the same time making a continuous 
discrimination between remembering and forgetting. Mass media constantly 
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provide new communication themes that are immediately forgotten in the 
transition to more recent issues. [E.E.] 


The Reality of the Mass Media (2000); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 2.7); Theory 
of Society (2013: Ch. 5.20). 


Meaning (Sinn) 


Meaning is the universal medium of all psychic and social systems, i.e., the 
medium for all forms [>Medium/Form] that are generated in these systems. In 
the medium of meaning, any operation of the system refers to other possi- 
bilities of operation production, which remain in the background of what is 
produced. 

Meaning is a medium as it generates loose connections between actual 
and possible selections, thus allowing any type of tight connection between 
selections in the system. Therefore, meaning is the basic medium of all forms 
produced in the system. This is because meaning has a form, too: the form of 
meaning is the distinction real/possible—or actual/potential. Meaning is the 
form of selection of social and psychic systems. It is an evolutionary achieve- 
ment of social and psychic systems that gives form to their >self-reference and 
their structured >complexity. Systems selections, which are based on meaning, 
actualize something and leave the non-actualized possibilities in the back- 
ground. Selection is the actualization of something through the >negation of 
everything else. Negation is not destruction but the fundamental way through 
which meaning operates. 

The observation of the form of meaning as real/possible or actual/poten- 
tial distinction comes from Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology. Meaning is 
the premise for processing each experience: meaning reveals itself in the sur- 
plus of references to further possibilities of experience contained in each ac- 
tual experience. Thus, meaning is the simultaneous presentation of the actual 
and the possible (the potential): every real datum is projected onto the hori- 
zon of further possibilities and each actualization potentializes further pos- 
sibilities. Possibility and reality, the potential and the actual only ever appear 
together. Meaning is reproduced through an experience that actualizes the 
meaning and refers to further experiences that are not actualized. 
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This phenomenological definition of meaning is integrated in systems 
theory. Meaning is constituted in >social systems and in >psychic systems: The 
system operations of communication and thought are realized in the medium 
of meaning. These meaning-constituting systems are selectively open to other 
possibilities. In social and psychic systems, any operation is a selection of ac- 
tual content among possible alternatives, and further operations can always 
select (actualise) other possibilities. Any operation is a specific decision of 
making something actual, while leaving any other option possible: meaning 
is made evident through the possibility to decide elsewhere. Paradoxically, 
meaning is the product of the operations that presuppose it, in that it can exist 
only in its reproduction through these operations. Psychic and social systems 
both presuppose and generate meaning in their operations. On the one hand, 
a communication (a thought) is constituted only in the reference to further 
communication (thought) possibilities. On the other hand, the actualization 
of a certain communication (thought) lays the foundation for opening further 
communication (thought) possibilities. Meaning facilitates the basic >self-ref- 
erence of social and psychic systems: a communication can be connected to 
further communications (a thought to further thoughts) when it opens a sur- 
plus of communication (thought) possibilities. Meaning determines the con- 
nectivity of the elements, which secures the possibility for these systems to 
continue to operate. 

For meaning-constituting systems, everything has meaning, because only 
on the basis of meaning can everything be communicated (or thought). The 
world can only be observed through the medium of meaning, which is only 
realized in systems. Meaning and system are therefore mutual requirements: 
they are only possible together. In social and psychic systems, meaning en- 
sures present determinations, on the basis of the past history of selections, 
while opening future alternative possibilities. 

Since meaning is the unity of the difference between the actual and the 
possible, everything (the totality of the real and the possible) has meaning. 
Meaning even includes its own negation: even the negation of meaning has 
meaning. The existence of non-meaning can be observed only through mean- 
ing. Any reference to non-meaning reproduces meaning; therefore, in sys- 
tem operations non-meaning must necessarily have a meaning. Every mean- 
ing content gains actual reality only in the reference to further meaning and 
the reference also includes the possibility of re-actualizing the same content. 
Meaning continuously refers to meaning; it is self-referential. On the one 
hand, meaning requires that only some of the possibilities produced are actu- 
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alized, while everything else remains in the background. On the other hand, 
meaning refers to everything that is not actual—it allows the possible to be 
taken into account. Meaning makes the world accessible because it has not 
been actualized, and prevents the disappearance of the possible in the actual- 
ization of a datum. The >world emerges as the totality of meaning references: 
meaning determines the surplus of references for the social and psychic sys- 
tems. This surplus constitutes the complexity of the world, and the world is 
the condition for the actualization of particular contents. By employing the 
concept of meaning, we shift from the postulate of unalterable ultimate prin- 
ciples to the possibility of observing everything as contingent. 

The boundaries separating the system from the environment are also 
drawn in the medium of meaning [>System/Environment]. In the case of social 
and psychic systems, we therefore talk about meaning boundaries. These are 
not spatial or concrete boundaries. Meaning boundaries encompass the do- 
main of possibilities within a system; thus, they make this system observable 
as a context of selection that produces its own operations. The boundaries 
show that, in the system, particular conditions of reduced complexity apply. 
Meaning allows the simultaneous reduction and maintenance of the world 
complexity within the system. 

The concept of meaning allows the understanding of the specificity of so- 
cial and psychic systems in contrast to living systems (organisms, brains). 
Meaning is an evolutionary achievement of social and psychic systems that 
does not permit analogy with living systems: meaning and biological life must 
be differentiated as different types of autopoietic organization. In order to 
refer to the evolutionary particularity of meaning systems, systemic concepts 
(e.g., autopoiesis, self-reference, observation) must be abstracted from their 
original bio-cybernetic contexts. A non-reductionist theory of social and psy- 
chic systems is thereby constructed on the assumption that these, like living 
systems, are autopoietic, but this assumption is specified by means of the 
concept of meaning. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 2); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.3); Meaning as Sociol- 
ogy’s Basic Concept (1990). 


Meaning Dimensions (Sinndimensionen) 


>Meaning expresses the difference between the actual and the possible in three 
different dimensions. A meaning-constituting system can actualize or negate 
possibilities in a relatively autonomous way in each dimension, without nec- 
essarily needing to actualize or negate the corresponding possibilities in other 
dimensions. This is made possible by the fact that every determinations and 
negations refer to the horizon specific to each meaning dimension. The three 
dimensions are the fact dimension, the social dimension and the temporal 
dimension. 

(a) In the fact dimension, the horizon of reference is structured according 
to the difference this/something else, where the determination of something 
requires the (implied) negation of the something else: a horse is not a cow, a 
number is not a game, speed is not color. In the case of social systems, the dif- 
ference concerns the topic of communication; in the case of psychic systems, 
it refers to objects of conscious attention. For every topic and every object, 
the fact dimension expresses a difference between two horizons: the internal 
and the external of what is indicated by observation. The observer can indicate 
one side of the distinction and negate the other, whilst still keeping it available 
for further indications. In the fact dimension, we can select a system refer- 
ence, for instance through the paradigmatic distinction system/environment. 
Thus the observer orients herself to a system and leaves everything else in the 
background as the environment of that system. The identity of the observed 
system is in this case the internal—to which the observation refers—and ev- 
erything else constitutes the external of this form. In general, concerning the 
topic selected by the communication or the object that the consciousness is 
made aware of, we are dealing here with the reduction of environmental >com- 
plexity, which allows the finding of connections for further operations in the 
observing system. Complexity, for its part, is maintained in the form of other 
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topics or other possible objects, i.e., as “something else” in relation to the topic 
or the intended object. 

(b) The social dimension is constituted in the possibility horizon of the 
communication partners “ego” and “alter ego.” Meaning, in this case, is not 
processed in relation to topics or objects, but rather is condensed in the dif- 
ference between ego and alter's perspectives. The social dimension is based on 
the non-identity of both communication partners and treats this non-iden- 
tity as the doubled reference horizon. Of relevance here is not simply the fact 
that ego indicates alter's internal horizon as a system observed in the fact di- 
mension; rather it is of greater import that alter is also an observer operating 
contingently and unpredictably. Ego and alter observe one other reciprocally, 
and this reciprocal dependence of each on the other constitutes the social 
character of the difference ego/alter. 

In the social dimension, a connection between perspectives is established 
that constitutes the world as a social world: here, different aspects, different 
selections, others' experiences, consensus and dissent can be observed. The 
social dimension reveals itself as >double contingency, the handling of which 
requires social systems: this double contingency leads to grasping the sociality 
of meaning as the plurality of perspectives of observation, and not only as a 
plurality of system references. Ego observes alter as an alter ego in that she 
duplicates the observable way in which meaning is determined. The horizons 
of references to the possible are therefore not limited to the fact dimension, 
but rather they must also be determined in the social dimension, in which 
the selectivity of meaning consists in the particularity of each perspective in 
reference to the others. 

(c) The temporal dimension is expressed in the horizons of the past and the 
future, which can only ever be constituted in the present [>Time]. The possi- 
bility of grasping the passing of time is based on a particularly complex con- 
struction in the temporal dimension. This possibility requires two different 
ways of determining the present, which are only possible simultaneously. On 
the one hand, the present always occurs as an event—i.e., at a certain point 
in time—and indicates the moment in which changes become irreversible. 
On the other hand, this eventfulness can only be observed on the basis of a 
present that has duration and guarantees the possibility of reversibility. In the 
punctualized present, the future constantly becomes the past: this is the time 
measured by a clock and which passes continuously. The durative present, 
which holds access to the possible open, despite the irreversibility of events, 
is the present in which the beginning and end of periods can be determined, 
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processes can be accelerated or decelerated, and permanent situations can be 
observed. The permanence of a situation is the background in front of which 
the irreversibility of events can be observed, whilst the punctuality of events 
makes it possible to observe a permanent situation. Only the distinction be- 
tween punctuality and permanence allows the projection of a future and a 
past, since it would be impossible to construct a memory of past selections, 
or to project a time that has yet to occur, on the basis of simple irreversibility 
(or permanence). Thanks to the simultaneity of both presents, it is possible to 
distinguish >structures and >processes, depending on whether the duration of 
a temporal situation or the sequence of momentary events that occur in that 
situation is taken into account. 

Every meaning-constituting system is based on the possibility of distin- 
guishing between these three dimensions, in which meaning is expressed and 
differentiated. These three dimensions are differentiated in that the concrete 
actualization in one meaning-dimension does not determine what can be ac- 
tualized in the others. The duration of an object (temporal dimension) is not 
determined by consensus (social dimension) about its existence, just as the 
choice of a period of time (temporal dimension) determines neither what can 
be observed (fact dimension), nor who will do the observing (social dimen- 
sion). 

That these three dimensions can be distinguished from one another does 
not mean, however, that they are entirely uncoordinated. Conversely, consti- 
tuting what can be observed demands their interdependence, because what 
is actualized in one dimension limits (not determines) the possibility of de- 
termining meaning in the others. When, for instance, the perspectives on the 
future in a given situation change, consequences can arise both for the pos- 
sibilities of consensus or dissent, and for the factual spectrum of the things 
that can be realized in the present. [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 2.6); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.3); Meaning as Soci- 
ology's Basic Concept (1990). 
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The medical system or the patient treatment system is one of the subsystems 
in the functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society]. Commu- 
nication in this system concerns the organic or mental conditions of human 
beings: it is oriented primarily towards the environment of society and the 
problems observed there. A doctor comes into play when someone can no 
longer serve unhindered as the organic or physical basis of communication. 
The goal of the medical system cannot be reached directly through communi- 
cation. Communication with the patient certainly plays a role, but the func- 
tion is fulfilled through the diagnosis and the treatment of the patient's phys- 
ical or mental states. 

The function of treating patients is based on the orientation towards the 
>code sickness/health. The sickness/health distinction structures the arena of 
communication between doctors and patients, fulfilling a function that is not 
fulfilled anywhere else in society (neither power nor money have the ability to 
heal). Thus, the terms “health” and “sickness” do not indicate particular phys- 
ical or psychic states, but rather the values of a code: sickness is the positive 
value and health the negative. 

Doctors are primarily oriented towards sickness, since, from their per- 
spective, human life is only relevant in relation to sickness. Thus, communi- 
cation about sickness finds connections within the system. Health provides no 
such impetus: it can only enhance reflection on what is not sickness. The med- 
ical system only functions when someone is sick. There are therefore many 
forms of sickness and only one of health: the descriptions of diseases dif- 
fer, whilst the concept of health remains either problematic or empty. From a 
medical perspective, the healthy are only relevant as the non-sick (or no longer 
sick), or as people suffering from yet to be diagnosed conditions. The coding 
of the medical system is differentiated from the coding of other functional 
systems through a peculiarity: it is the only coding in which the socially pre- 
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ferred value (health) is not the one capable of connectivity in the system, but 
instead triggers reflection (negative value of the code). 

The relevance of sickness follows from the relationship between the body 
and consciousness as two different autopoietic systems [>Autopoiesis]. The 
consciousness cannot directly observe the body; it can only reconstruct the 
physical, chemical and organic processes through imagination [>Psychic Sys- 
tems]. Only through imagination can consciousness know that something ex- 
ternal even exists; the body makes it conscious that there is simultaneity with 
the world. The body affects consciousness through pain, and this compen- 
sates the structural indifference of consciousness towards the body. Pain im- 
plements a reduction in complexity, focusing attention on the body. It high- 
lights the fact that the body is the last thing that still has meaning when every- 
thing else has become meaningless. Diseases and wounds reveal themselves 
through pain and therefore take priority: when the body asks for help, the 
doctor has primacy. 

The programs of the medical system refer to the health/sickness distinc- 
tion and are, therefore, oriented towards sickness (curing diseases, courses of 
treatment). Since the function of the system is primarily oriented towards the 
environment of society and does not process the improbability of communi- 
cation, the code does not define a >symbolically generalized medium; for the suc- 
cess of communication, the conditions of willingness to cooperate and special 
symbols (medicines with technical names, exact dosage instructions) suffice. 
Since sickness is the positive value, the medical system does not contribute to 
a theory of reflection [>Self-Reference]. Since medical treatment refers to the 
value of health, but health is not capable of connectivity in the system, there 
is nothing that can be reflected upon: medicine is merely about the treatment 
of patients. In place of reflection, the value of health (which is the maximal 
value in society) as being beyond question and the professional ethics of the 
doctor prevail. 

Thanks to genetic technology, a secondary code has also arisen. The ge- 
netically perfect/genetically dubious distinction allows the definition of a sec- 
ondary structural distinction, curable/incurable, in relation to a disease, since 
diseases are required on both sides of the distinction. This distinction can be 
defined as a secondary code because it allows the development of an inter- 
nal dynamic within the system, which cannot be controlled due to pre-deter- 
mined criteria (including ethical criteria). From a sociological perspective, the 
fundamental question concerning genetic technology is whether it entails a 
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technicization of the code, or represents only one of many new interventions 
in the body. 

The medical system requires the efforts of other functional systems: for 
instance, medical treatment requires political decisions, scientific knowledge, 
finance, and legal governance. The interdependencies do not, however, affect 
the autonomy of the medical system, since even if scientific publications, fi- 
nancial resources, parliamentary sessions, ethical commissions, priests, rela- 
tives, are involved, the construction of the disease (diagnosis and care, infor- 
mation and suggestions) remains in the domain of medicine. 

Along with societal evolution, the area of relevance of the medical sys- 
tem has broadened and today includes the entirety of an individual lifestyle. 
This evolutionary change is also connected with an inflation of the demands 
on patient treatment: as long as a course of treatment is possible, it may not 
be ignored and inequalities in this regard are seen as scandalous. Rising de- 
mands also correlate with the introduction of expansionary politics and the 
related financial problems. The attempt to lower demands by lowering costs 
contravenes the autonomy of the medical system: an economic calculation is 
not simultaneously a calculation of suffering. Under these conditions, the reg- 
ulation of requirements is left to individuals, who, in the end, are answered by 
doctors automatically with diagnosis, treatment and medicine prescriptions. 

The fundamental question for the medical system is whether a functional 
surrogate for pain can be suggested. The problem would lie in removing con- 
sciousness functional indifference to the body in the case of environmental 
noises that are not pain, thus leading to generalized forms of prevention. 
Prevention broadens the area of interpenetration between the body and con- 
sciousness. In such a scenario, the need for a theory of reflection would be- 
come more urgent and the difference between curable and incurable diseases 
could be more clearly worked out. [C.B.] 


Medizin und Gesellschaftstheorie (1983); Anspruchsinflation im Krankheits- 
system (1983); Der medizinische Code (1990). 
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The distinction medium/form comes from an idea originally expressed by 
Fritz Heider. Heider used the distinction to explain the individual perception 
of objects that are not directly in contact with the body, such as, for instance, 
optical or acoustic perception. According to Heider, such perception is made 
possible by a medium (light or air), which is itself not perceived, but conveys 
the properties of the object in question (i.e. its form) without changing them. 
Thus, under normal conditions, it is not light or air that are perceived, but 
the pictures or sounds they convey. The perceived objects take a form thanks 
to their higher “rigidity,” as opposed to the “flexibility” of the medium, which 
can always accept forms. 

The medium is characterized by a loose coupling between elements, which 
can be viewed as being dependent upon one another. Thus, the medium of- 
fers no internal resistance to forms impressing it from outside (for instance, 
from an object that vibrates or a reflecting surface). The forms “condense” the 
connections between the elements of the medium into tight couplings, which 
are thus perceived by a psychic system. The medium is formless: air makes no 
sound, and electromagnetic waves are not visible. For instance, a footprint in 
the sand establishes a tight coupling between the grains of sand, which can- 
not be resisted because the grains are not connected to one another strongly 
enough. The weaker the stable couplings between its elements, the better the 
medium is at accepting forms: for instance, stones or larger grains of sand 
already have their own form, thus conditioning the form of the footprint and 
making for a less suitable medium. 

In this example, the totality of grains of sand is treated as a medium in 
which the footprint is established. Moreover, the distinction between form 
and medium is always relative: nothing is a form or medium in itself; every- 
thing may be either a medium in relation to a form that establishes itself, or a 
form that establishes itself in a medium at a lower level. For instance, the ele- 
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ments of >language (i.e., words) are established as forms on the continuum of 
sounds, thus condensing as stable configurations; however, at the same time 
they constitute a medium for conveying the content of communication. The 
distinction medium/form always operates as a distinction, each side referring 
to the other. 

From the example of language, we are led to consider another sociologi- 
cally interesting domain: communication media, which can make something 
probable that would otherwise have been improbable. Communication media 
connect the communications that would otherwise find no connections. The 
communication media are language, >dissemination media and the >symboli- 
cally generalized media. They perform the function of facilitating the constant 
coupling/uncoupling of the elements of the medium, i.e., the constant pro- 
duction of forms. Forms correspond, for instance, to words and sentences 
in language, written and printed texts, payments, scientific theories, legal 
norms. The communication media therefore provide a weak and formless sub- 
strate: language does not speak, the printing press does not determine what 
is printed, scientific truth as a medium creates no knowledge, and so on. 

The distinction medium/form is applied in all cases in which the connec- 
tions between previously loosely coupled elements are observed to condense 
and become tight: variety in the medium means that redundant configura- 
tions are established. At the level of society, we can observe an evolutionary 
differentiation of communication media (such as writing, printing, power, 
money), which enables communication to be connected to further communi- 
cation, thereby creating forms that can be generalized and expected [>Evolu- 
tion]. In this sense, communication media are social structures that facilitate 
the autopoiesis of communication. [G. C., E. E.] 


Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 2.1); The Form of Writing, 1992; Sign as Form (1999); 
Artas a Social System (2000: Ch. 3). 


Morality (Moral) 


Moral communication differentiates primarily between what is good and 
what is bad, and relates this distinction directly to persons: morality is coded 
[>Code] in the possibility of attributing esteem or disesteem to persons. The 
code of esteem/disesteem refers not to someone’s particular achievements, 
but rather to the person as a communication partner [>Inclusion/exclusion]. 
When we use morality, we communicate the conditions under which we are 
prepared to bestow esteem or disesteem, whilst taking as a starting point 
the implied condition that we bestow esteem upon ourselves. This schema 
makes morality polemical, the generator of conflict, and close to violence. 

Morality is not a (differentiated) phenomenon localized in one particu- 
lar subsystem, but rather can emerge in every area of society. For instance, 
we can advance moral motifs in order to contest particular scientific research 
projects such as genetic technology and genetic research. Political careers can 
be destroyed by moral questions, as demonstrated by the typical ease with 
which the political system generates scandals. Morality is not such an im- 
probable phenomenon that a subsystem must be differentiated or symbolic 
sanctions introduced to provide moral motivation [>Symbolically Generalized 
Media]; it is sufficient that persons can orientate themselves to other persons 
as communication partners. This already occurs within the condition of >dou- 
ble contingency. 

Due to the typical features of functional differentiation [>Differentiation of 
Society], societal subsystems are amoral; their codes are not congruent with 
morality. The true cannot necessarily be described as something good, and the 
not true as something bad: receiving moral sanction cannot and may not au- 
tomatically mean being juridicallywrong. Conversely, morality has the effect 
of reducing communication to conflicts and polemics that hinder the normal 
reproduction of the operations of societal subsystems. 
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Morality is not synonymous with ethics; the latter arises when morality 
reflects upon itself. Ethics must therefore be understood in terms of reflection 
theory [>Self-Reference]. The most widespread ethical maxim assumes that it is 
good to differentiate between good and bad, and only rarely is the paradoxical 
structure of such a statement remarked upon: if it is good to differentiate 
good and bad, then bad is also good, since it would not exist without the 
distinction. 

The stratified society of the Middle Ages had to deliver a unified moral 
description of the ranking order upon which it was based. The combination 
of morality and religion typical of the age allowed the existence of an inte- 
grated social order on the basis of a single morality, the alternative to which 
could only have been chaos and barbarism. Modern society can no longer be 
integrated, and this should discourage the use of morality. With the arrival of 
functional differentiation, society changed many of its characteristics. It be- 
came clear, for instance, that there is no hope of reaching total consensus, and 
that no norm of reciprocity can be expected because people are prepared to 
take their own risks, but not to endure dangers caused by others [>Risk/Dan- 
ger]. Moreover, we know that selfish purposes provide the foundations for 
altruism, and that the best of intentions can have terrible consequences. In 
such circumstances, we are led to ask where we might find the moral condi- 
tions of morality. The answer can lie only in an invitation to observe reality 
at a level of an abstract amorality: ethics should stop defining morality as a 
good undertaking and instead warn against its use and consequences. 

Whether ethics is still possible today is, however, a question that sociology 
is hardly able to answer. We can doubt whether it is possible to have an ethics 
that concerns itself with social relationships whilst at the same time holding 
that the ethics itself is good. We might imagine such an ethics, one that is 
capable of constituting morality as a distinction and not only as a positive 
(good) side, ignoring the negative. Such an ethics would concern itself with 
the questions of when it is good to differentiate between good and bad, and 
which positive conditions of the use of moral judgments exist. One of these 
conditions concerns one of the foundational requirements of morality: free- 
dom of judgment. Whilst freedom in pre-modern society was a transcenden- 
tal particularity of human action and, as such, functioned as a requirement 
of morality, this idea can no longer hold in the modern society. Freedom, as 
we might say from a sociological perspective, is a product of communication, 
which predominantly allows a yes or no answer to be given to every selec- 
tive suggestion that is communicated—and these also count as suggestions 
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for morality. The structure of modern society gives the possibility of reject- 
ing the commandments of morality, and we may ask ourselves whether it is 
still appropriate to react to every possibility with moralization, allowing the 
paradox to arise of passing moral (and often negative) judgment on what is 
an absolutely necessarily condition for the judgment itself. [G.C.] 


Die Moral der Gesellschaft (2008); The Morality of Risk and the Risk of Morality 
(1987); Paradigm lost: On the Ethical Reflection of Morality (1991). 
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In the conceptualization of system theory, negation has a functional primacy 
because it allows the world to be kept accessible despite the unavoidably selec- 
tivity of the operations of social and psychic systems. Negation takes the form 
of a reference to other possibilities than those that are actualized [>Mean- 
ing]. As such, it represents social and psychic systems’ reference to the >world 
and allows the constitution of the meaning of each communication and each 
thought. 

The concept of meaning indicates the possibility for meaning-constitut- 
ing systems of reducing the world’s >complexity without this reduction imply- 
ing the destruction of non-actualized possibilities. A communicative context 
selects a topic, concentrates on this topic and temporarily leaves every other 
thematic alternative aside. These other possible alternatives are negated; how- 
ever, they remain accessible for a potential further communication. That what 
is negated does not irreversibly disappear, but instead remains available, can 
be traced back to two different features of negation: 

(a) Negation generalizes what the positive determination does not take 
into account. When communication selects a topic, it leaves the horizon of 
excluded topics undetermined. It is not necessary to determine all negations 
connected with every actualization. 

(b) Negation requires a second feature, reflexivity, to make it possible to 
recover later what the generalization leaves undetermined, which does not 
disappear. Negation can be applied to itself, regaining what was temporar- 
ily excluded and positively determining it. Negating what was negated, the 
system can find the connections necessary to continue its operations. 

Generalization and reflexivity are mutually necessary components of 
negation. Both are conditions for the operation of meaning-constituting 
systems: only when the unactualized is left undetermined and can possibly 
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be recovered later without the world disappearing can communication and 
consciousness continue to operate. 

Thanks to these features, negations are meaningful operations. They play a 
role in every social and psychic operation and therefore really exist in the real 
world. However, although it occurs in every social and conscious operation, 
negation does not have a correlate in the environment: there are no negative 
objects in the environment. This holds both for defined negations (“something 
is not”) and undefined negations (“everything that something is not”). In this 
sense, negation must be understood as a positive operator because it is only 
used in operations that really (i.e., positively) take place. All negations are used 
to gain positive operative connections because, to be able to negate, one must 
be able to distinguish what one wants to negate: one can only negate within 
a distinction [>Operation/Observation]. For this reason, no system is able to 
terminate itself through its own operations; in any case, negation of oneself 
is yet another confirmation of autopoiesis. Negation thus seems to be a point 
of departure for analyzing the construction of reality in meaning-constituting 
systems [>Constructivism]. [G.C.] 


Meaning as Sociology's Basic Concept (1990); Über die Funktion der Negation in 
sinnkonstituierenden Systemen (1975). 


Operation/Observation (Operation/Beobachtung) 


The distinction operation/observation is the basis for Luhmann's construc- 
tivist approach [>Constructivism] and for the extension of the concept of >au- 
topoiesis from biological to meaning-constituting systems. Starting from this 
distinction, the absolute determination of autopoietic operations can be com- 
bined with the contingency of observation. 

An operation is understood as the reproduction of an element in an au- 
topoietic system by means of the elements in that system, i.e., the condition 
for the very existence ofthe system. There is no system without a system-spe- 
cific mode of operation, but there is also no operation that does not belong to 
a system. According to the theory of autopoiesis, everything that exists must 
be traced back to the operations of a system. Every possible object only exists 
because a system constitutes it as an entity. 

At the level of autopoiesis, the problem for the system is simply one of 
reproduction, which requires the ability to connect a new operation to every 
other operation in the same system and thereby maintain operative closure. 
Operations always run blind. Basic reproduction is not guided by either a tele- 
ological project or the orientation to a function, or by the need to adapt. Even 
>time does not exist for the operations because they are always, in their imme- 
diacy, bound to simultaneity with the world. Like the distinction earlier/later, 
these categories are introduced only by an observer observing the running 
of the operations (which basically reproduce themselves in an uncontrolled 
manner). 

Hence, only an observer can speak of operations. It is therefore of 
great important to distinguish the level of operations from that of observa- 
tions—even though observations are themselves operations. If observations 
were not themselves operations, it would be impossible to trace them back to 
a system, and thus impossible to take their existence into account. 
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Observation is a specific mode of operation that uses a distinction [>Iden- 
tity/Difference] to indicate one side of the distinction or the other. Observations 
are always present when a system operates on the basis of distinctions and 
can obtain and process information. It is the system-specific mode of opera- 
tion in >meaning-constituting systems, which allows their reference to further 
possibilities via the respective actualized datum. 

This definition of observation is very abstract and is independent of ref- 
erences to people or vision. It refers to the logical calculus of George Spencer 
Brown, according to which each construction is based on an initial distinc- 
tion. This separates the space into two sides (for instance the distinction sys- 
tem/environment, which splits the world into two separate areas) and, at the 
same time, indicates one of the two sides (the system or the environment). 
It is therefore impossible to draw a distinction without indicating something 
as distinct from something else (in the distinction between system and envi- 
ronment, the system is indicated as distinct from the environment). In this 
sense, the initial operation realizes the functions of both indication and dis- 
tinction at the same time. Proceeding from the initial distinction, it is then 
possible to accomplish further operations, which can either repeat the earlier 
indication (in this case, there is a condensation that leads to the constitu- 
tion of an identity [>Identity/Difference]) or refer to the other side (and thereby 
realize a crossing that “deletes” the earlier indication). The sequence of oper- 
ations leads to the constitution of a complex system, which, however, always 
remains dependent on the first distinction. 

Each observation uses a particular distinction (e.g., system/environment, 
whole/part, form/background) that allows its construction of a network of 
further distinctions and thereby the achievement of >information from what 
it observes. While an operation that realizes the self-reproduction of a sys- 
tem runs blind (and this also holds for observation as operation), it has more 
freedom as observation. This is because it is not subject to the condition of 
simultaneity with the world. It does not coincide instantaneously with its ob- 
ject. Observation is able to identify objects and can (when, for instance, it 
is oriented to the distinction system/environment) distinguish a system in- 
ternal processes from those that do not belong to it; can determine causal 
relationships between inside and outside; can attribute a goal to the system. 

The initial distinction is at the same time the condition both for being able 
to observe and for limiting the observation: without a distinction, we cannot 
observe, but each distinction allows us to observe only what it allows us to ob- 
serve. The selection of the initial distinction determines everything that can 
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(later) be observed. We see differently depending on how we observe. The dis- 
tinction system/environment, for instance, leads to other information than 
that obtained through the distinction whole/part. It implies the inclusion of 
psychic systems in the environment of social systems: psychic systems are no 
more regarded as parts of society. Additionally, the distinction system-envi- 
ronment is incompatible with a concept of the individual as a unity of the psy- 
chic and organic systems. Organism and consciousness become autonomous 
and separate autopoietic systems. 

However, observation is also an operation in a system and, as such, just 
as blind to its own reproduction. The initial distinction is its blind spot [>Con- 
structivism], i.e., the point that it cannot observe. An observation oriented to 
the distinction true/untrue cannot observe whether this distinction is itself 
true or untrue. Thus, based on the distinction legal/illegal, we cannot deter- 
mine whether it is on the side of legality or illegality. No distinction can be 
applied to itself in order to produce an unequivocal indication, because it 
is and remains an autopoietic operation. Besides observing something, it is 
produced as operation. This results in the form of the >paradox that always 
arises when applying a distinction to itself. We can say that the initial dis- 
tinction is itself the observation as operation, which is distinguished from 
another distinction, i.e., the initial distinction for another observer. No oper- 
ation of observation can observe itself: in order to see what an observer cannot 
see we need a “second-order observer” that observes this observation without 
coinciding with it [>Constructivism]. However, this always occurs based on a 
distinction that second-order observers themselves cannot observe, which a 
third-order observation can determine, and so on. 

Observation does not represent a privileged from of knowledge (in the 
sense of access to an objective reality). It is itself the operation of a system that 
accomplishes its autopoiesis based on its specific limitations. Additionally, as 
an operation, it can always be observed and no final position exists from which 
“right” observations can be made. Besides, the distinction right/wrong is an 
observational schema with its own limitation and blind spot, and thus offers 
no particular guarantee of adequacy to the world. 

Every entity we refer to is the construction of an observer and depends on 
the particular distinction that has been applied. Every distinction inevitably 
translates the world into its forms and as such grants no access to an objec- 
tive world independent of the observer. The world can, therefore, never be 
observed from outside: the observation unavoidably changes the world with 
which it is confronted. In epistemology, the distinction operation/observation 
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assumes the position of the classic distinction of subject and object. Radical 
constructivism elaborates the consequences of these considerations. 

A special case is that of self-observation, which is when the observation 
is an operation of the system it is observing and takes part in the autopoiesis 
of that system. Self-observation, however, is not understood as an operation 
that observes itself as an ongoing observation (which is impossible), but as an 
operation that observes something to which it, too, belongs (another opera- 
tion of the system in which it participates [>Self-Reference]). This operation of 
observation must be compatible with the ongoing process of reproducing the 
elements and is subject to specific conditions that regulate the autopoiesis 
of the system. Based on the condition of the operational closure of autopoi- 
etic systems [>Autopoiesis], an observation from outside can never know if and 
how it affects the running of the operations in the observed system. On the 
other hand, self-observation—since it directly contributes to autopoietic re- 
production—inevitably influences the further development of operations and 
is a factor in their dynamics. Localization within the system, however, does 
not imply the ability to observe it as a whole. The dependence on a specific 
distinction cannot be overcome and self-observation, too, delivers only a se- 
lective picture ofthe observed system. It can observe only what its distinction 
allows it to observe and, in contrast with an observation from outside, is also 
limited by the necessity to find a connection within the system. Thus, self-ob- 
servation cannot determine the reproduction of operations that always run 
blind. 

Depending on which distinction it uses, self-observation takes on dif- 
ferent forms. A rudimentary self-observation appertains to all operations in 
meaning-constituting systems: in order to connect themselves recursively to 
other operations in the system, they must distinguish the system from every- 
thing else that does not belong to it [>Self-Reference]. In terms of, for instance, a 
socialsystem, each communication must simultaneously communicate that it 
is a communication, who is communicating and what is communicated. Only 
in this way can they produce other communications. Thus, every operation 
of communication must observe itself, using for this purpose the particular 
distinction between information and utterance. More complex forms of self- 
observation emerge when the system switches from observing its own oper- 
ations to observing its own observations, and finally to observing the system 
itself (based on the distinction system/environment; i.e., the distinction be- 
tween self-reference and other-reference). In this way, a >re-entry occurs and 
the system observes itself based on the distinction that constitutes it. 


Operation/Observation (Operation/Beobachtung) 


Self-observation serves to inform the system and obtain new knowledge 
from itself. However, self-observations as operations are always >events and 
remain bound to the respective situation. It is therefore useful to coordinate 
these observations with one another. Texts are produced accordingly, which 
allow observations to be repeated, commented upon and articulated: these 
texts are the self description of the system. The form of the self- description 
of society changes with the evolution of society itself. In pre-modern society, 
there were forms of self-description that always assumed the separation ofthe 
description from its object: they made recourse to externalizations [>Asym- 
metrization]. Today, on the contrary, an appropriate sel£- description of society 
must always include an “autological” component: it must reflect that the at- 
tempt to describe society can only take place within society. The description 
itself falls within the scope of its object, which must be described as an object 
that describes itself. [E.E.] 


Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: Ch. 1.VII, Ch. 2VIl); Art as a Social Sys- 
tem (2000: Ch. 1.VIl, Ch. 2.1). 
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Organization (Organisation) 


Organization is a type of social system that, in contrast to >interaction and 
society, is constituted through rules of admission. These are predominantly 
membership rules, which can be determined by recruiting personnel and 
specifying roles: there can only ever be a limited number of members of a 
formal organization. In this way, the social system of organization becomes 
identifiable, and it can specify its structures and differentiate its operational 
connections. “Organization” describes social systems such as companies, 
institutes, institutions, and so on. 

The communications that serve as the organizatior's basic elements come 
in the form of decisions. Decisions are a special type of communication, the 
selectivity of which must always be attributed to a member of the organiza- 
tion. The fact that persons can be members does not mean that they are part 
of the organized system. Persons are members of the organization in that 
they contribute to determining the structures that make the system capable 
of operation; still, as psychic systems, they remain in the environment of the 
organization. 

Membership of an organization is not in itself a criterion for decision- 
making: it does not yet specify who can decide what and when. The possibili- 
ties for decision-making are determined by decision premises, which limit the 
domain of alternatives to be chosen between. As such, the following decision 
premises can be distinguished based on the limited domain of alternatives: 

(a) The organization specifies >programs, which provide a framework for 
evaluating the correctness of decisions. A program limits the possibilities of 
communication, for instance, by setting goals for the future (programming by 
goals) or providing at the outset the conditions that must be fulfilled should 
decisions be required (programming by conditioning). 

(b) The domain of possible decisions is also limited through the creation 
of communication channels that give decisions a binding character. The hi- 
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erarchical structure is the typical way in which organizations differentiate 
themselves internally: the selectivity of decisions is guided in such a way that 
they can take effect in the whole organization with no further requirements. It 
becomes clear through this structuring what kind of communicative success 
a decision can have: in this way, relatively reliable expectations can form. 

(c) The third premise for decisions is linked to the persons who are mem- 
bers of the organization. Although the specific role already limits what each 
individual person can decide, personal characteristics can make these limi- 
tations more selective than intended. This may be seen, for instance, in the 
individual career, with its professional contacts and with the particular abili- 
ties or reputation that the individual has gained through personal experience 
and training. 

Programs, channels of communication and persons constitute the struc- 
tures of >expectations that allow the organization to operate. These three deci- 
sion premises can be differentiated from one another because the variation in 
one of them does not necessarily need to correspond to a variation in another: 
we can, for instance, change the person in a particular role without needing 
to change the role itself (or the hierarchical structure) or the company’s pro- 
gram, and vice versa. 

The three premises condense into positions in the organization: every po- 
sition is supplied with tasks (program), belongs to a certain department (com- 
munication channels) and is filled by one person. The contingency of the dif- 
ferent forms of the decision premises can be handled by creating positions 
that maintain their identity as long as the three decision premises are not all 
changed at the same time. Contingency is used operatively in that every pos- 
sibility for decision is bound regarding what can be changed and what must 
remain constant. 

Contingency is also handled by the particular form assumed by commu- 
nication when it is attributed as a decision. Before the decision is taken, a 
limited domain of possibilities is available, which present themselves as alter- 
natives: once the decision has been taken, contingency is fixed in one form, 
which makes the decision itself contingent since a different decision could 
have been taken instead. This transformation of future contingency into past 
contingency allows the emergence of an internal temporality that is not coor- 
dinated with the outside. It happens in such a way that each decision consti- 
tutes the condition for other decisions whilst simultaneously requiring past 
decisions. This chaining of decisions allows the uncertainty found in every de- 
cision to be processed, and it is typical for organizations to develop targeted 
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strategies in order to cope with the pressure of decision-making. Examples 
of these strategies are: the tendency, even which it no longer makes sense, 
to conform to expectations just to avoid appearing to be the decision-maker; 
the shifting of responsibility to another decision-maker; the tendency to de- 
cide contrary to certain expectations and thus to allow conflict to arise in 
the assumption that it will bring certain advantages or increase the decision- 
maker's reputation. 

In the functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society], for- 
mal organizations have become more relevant than ever before. This is not 
only true of the economic system, for which the importance of organizations 
is already well known and has long been the subject of research. In other 
subsystems, too, the capacity to operate is becoming more and more heavily 
based on organized systems, such as schools in education, churches in reli- 
gion, research institutes in science, and so on. [G.C.] 


Organisation und Entscheidung (2000); Organization (2003); Theory of Society 
(2013: Ch. 4.14). 
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Paradox (Paradoxie) 


Paradoxes arise when the conditions for the possibility of an operation are 
at the same time the conditions for its impossibility. One of the most well- 
known examples ofa paradox was given by Epimenides in the (slightly revised) 
statement: “this sentence is false.” It is impossible to decide if the statement 
is true or false because the conditions of its falseness are simultaneously also 
the conditions for its truth (and vice versa): 1f the sentence is taken to be 
true, then it simultaneously contradicts what it expresses (the sentence is then 
false). If, however, the statement is taken to be untrue, we are forced to agree 
with its content (the sentence is then true). The paradox is not, therefore, of 
the form: “A = not A,” which represents a contradictory but not a paradoxical 
statement. It is rather of the form: “A because not A,” whereby the conditions 
of the statement are at the same time the conditions of its negation. For an 
observer, the undecidability lies in the fact that it is impossible to indicate 
one value without also indicating the other: the observer begins to oscillate 
between the two sides and it becomes impossible to continue the observation. 

Paradoxes arise when observers making distinctions question the unity of 
the distinction they are currently applying [>Operation/Observation]. Every dis- 
tinction is inherently paradoxical because both sides of it are always present 
simultaneously: one as the indicated side, the other as the intended, implied 
side to which the indication refers. 

One example of this duality in every observation is the fundamental dis- 
tinction between system and environment [>System/Environment]. Each sys- 
tem can only construct its identity as a system when it is able to distinguish 
itself from an environment, i.e., only when it negates that which it is not. 
The environment, however, can only be distinguished on the basis of internal 
operations, as the operation of negation can only be produced as a system- 
specific operation. The system must therefore observe the distinction between 
itself and its environment as a product of itself. This is paradoxical because 
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the system must distinguish itself from an environment that does not belong 
to it, whilst simultaneously observing that this environment is nothing but an 
internal product of its own operations. This occurs whenever a self-referential 
system capable of observation—and therefore capable of negation—observes 
itself [>Self-Reference]. 

This self-observation becomes particularly problematic for today’s soci- 
ety when it is undertaken in functional systems. One such case is the reflec- 
tionof subsystems in modern society. In the case of science, the distinction 
of the scientific code can be applied to itself, landing it in Epimenides’ para- 
dox: the distinction true/untrue observes itself with the paradoxical result 
that the possibility for further observations is blocked in the way described 
above. This problem arises in all functionally differentiated subsystems. The 
legal system, which operates on the basis of the distinction between who is 
juridically right and who is wrong, finds itself confronted with a paradoxical 
situation when it questions whether it has the right to determine who is right 
and who is not. The question cannot be answered, since any answer (e.g., so- 
cial contract, original act of violence that is justified by the actions that follow 
it) inevitably affects both sides of the distinction so that the problem becomes 
unsolvable. Similar examples can be given for all codes belonging to the sub- 
systems and the >symbolically generalized media: when the observation is di- 
rected at the same binary schematization that the observation itself employs, 
the system must indicate the unity of the distinction that it is currently us- 
ing—with paradoxical consequences. Every self-referential system capable of 
negation is therefore unable to establish exclusively self-observations, since 
self-observation can never be complete. In order to be complete, it should 
also be able to observe the distinction that it uses, and that is not possible 
[>Operation/Observation]. 

Paradoxes are a problem for the observer, but not necessarily for the oper- 
ations of the observing system. That science operates paradoxically is a prob- 
lem only for the observer of the system (which can be science itself). In this 
sense, paradoxes serve to separate operations and observations. They allow 
the occurrence of operations but block observations. Operations run blind 
without the ability to observe themselves: in order to observe an operation, a 
second operation is required that can observe the paradoxical constitution of 
the first, but also runs blind itself. Every observation can raise the question 
of how a system observes or how an operation is produced, but it cannot ask 
the question of itself: for every observation, the distinction it uses is a blind 
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spot. In this way, paradoxes do not block the autopoiesis of the system, but 
represent a problem for its possibilities of observation. 

In terms of structural aspects, every distinction exists only in the simul- 
taneity of its two sides. In terms of operational aspects, the distinction can 
only be actualized as indication of one side (and not the other). For this rea- 
son, every system must unfold the paradox at the structural level; it must de- 
paradoxicalize itself in such a way that observations are not blocked. 

This can happen when conditions are introduced that make the circular- 
ity of self-reference asymmetrical and avoid short-circuiting the references 
within the distinction used [>Asymmetrization]. These conditions can take on 
many different forms depending on the type of system and the form of differ- 
entiation in society as a whole [>Differentiation of Society]. In functionally dif- 
ferentiated subsystems, the de-paradoxicalizing function can be fulfilled by 
the way in which the system takes the relation between the two values of its 
code into account. Operations orient themselves to the binary schematization 
of the code in that they regard it as a self-contradictory difference and not as 
a unity. Thus, in the >scientific system an observation is true or untrue and one 
value excludes the other; the decision is facilitated by particular >programs, 
which in the case of the scientific system are theories and methods. These 
make the system capable of operation by determining the allocation criteria 
of the values, whilst only scientific reflection deals with the problem of the 
paradoxical constitution of scientific truth and the necessity of introducing 
specific asymmetries. The asymmetries, for their part, assume the form of 
contingency formulae, which allow the systems coherent description of it- 
self without oscillating between the values of its own distinctions, unable to 
decide between them. 

Whichever form the asymmetrization takes, it always allows the system to 
find anchor points for its operations. From this view point, paradoxes appear 
to fulfill a function of irritating observers, who, when confronted with a para- 
dox and seeing themselves forced to make an impossible decision, either give 
up because their observation is blocked, or become creative by finding some 
form of asymmetrization. The recent tendency within different disciplines 
(e.g., cybernetics, systems theory, art, logic) to seek out paradoxes instead of 
avoiding them is probably undertaken with the goal of irritating observers 
(i.e., ourselves) searching for new forms of structuring their own operations. 
[G.C.] 
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Tautology and Paradox in the Self-Descriptions of Modern Society (1988); 
Sthenography (1990); The Paradox of Form (1999). 


Political System (Politisches System) 


The political system is a subsystem within the functionally differentiated so- 
ciety [>Differentiation of Society], the function of which is to guarantee the ca- 
pacity to make collectively binding decisions. 

The political system is closely linked with the holding and use of >power. 
However, not all political communications are uses or threats of power: this is 
not true of, for instance, parliamentary debates and discussions within polit- 
ical parties. Yet a political system is only differentiated when power is able to 
motivate the acceptance of binding decisions. The code of power (inferior/su- 
perior) enables political communication to be reproduced. 

The medium of power and the political system develop simultaneously: the 
political function needs the medium of power, and power needs a political 
system. The differentiation of the political system allows the concentration 
and generalization of resources of power, but the society as a whole is not 
dependent on a central political power. For instance, the economic system, 
the scientific system, the religious system are not based on the medium of 
power, but instead operate on the basis of other media and codes, such as 
money, truth, belief. Power is differentiated and fixed through state offices. 
The distinction inferior/superior corresponds with the distinction between 
holders of public office (the rulers) and the people addressing them (the ruled). 
Formally holding power through state institutions secures control over the 
use of power. Against this background, confusing person and office does not 
count as a deviation, but as corruption. 

Since someone holding an office excludes others from holding the same 
office, the structure of state offices is given by the distinction between gov- 
ernment and opposition: whoever holds the offices and the power governs, 
and whoever holds no offices or power is in the opposition. Thus, the dis- 
tinction government/opposition is an additional code of the political system, 
which means that the >code of power can be technologized: thanks to this 
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secondary coding, we can change directly from inferiority to superiority and 
vice versa. This secondary political code is a preferential code: for the system, 
the government and the opposition are equally relevant, but the government 
represents a positive value (connective value) and the opposition represents 
a negative value (reflective value). Through this code, the political system can 
observe itself and can reach a point at which it can attribute all decisions, to 
the government or to the opposition. 

The distinction government/opposition is the basis of the form of the po- 
litical system called democracy: democracy can be defined as the distinction 
between government and opposition, which divides the top of the political 
system. The top becomes the starting point for producing alternative possi- 
bilities, as the rulers can be replaced. Holding of public office is contingent; 
it is the result of a selection of persons and programs, and this selection is 
periodically revised. A lack of opposition means a lack of democracy because 
society becomes politically stratified (i.e. it becomes a dictatorship): lack of 
opposition limits differentiation in the political system because, with the loss 
of one of its values (the opposition), the political code disappears. The code is 
replaced with a reference to organization (the state, a single party). 

In the political system, holding power must be legitimized. Legitimation 
is carried out through the processes permitted by the code government/oppo- 
sition: elections are the most important of these processes. Political elections 
and a legitimate formation of government are the processes that the code 
and political programs coordinate together. There are government programs 
and opposition programs. The democratically elected government designs the 
program that has preference in the political system, in the sense that this pro- 
gram instructs communications that lead to collectively binding decisions. 

Codes and programs are also linked through a further code: the code pro- 
gressive/conservative. Through this distinction, points of view (values) can be 
determined for the selection of whatever can be bindingly decided for every- 
one. Its weakness, however, is that it cannot keep up with the dynamics of so- 
cial change: conservatives suggest new programs of opposition and become 
progressive; progressives defend the decisions made whilst in government 
and become conservative. Thus, the connection between code and programs, 
in place of this confusing distinction, is provided by the distinction between 
expansionary state (or welfare state) and restrictive state. 

The welfare state is characterized by the attempt to include [>Inclusion/Ex- 
clusion] everyone in the political system. The attempt to reach generalized po- 
litical inclusion encounters numerous difficulties, however, since the political 
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system is limited by two external codes: >money and law [>Legal System]. These 
codes cannot be used for generalized political inclusion, for instance for the 
treatment of people through therapy or education. Additionally, these codes 
impose strict limits on political intervention. Lack of legal means and, above 
all, economic difficulties have led to restrictive notions of generalized politi- 
cal inclusion. Thus, the distinction between expansionary and restrictive state 
becomes important as a new orientation for the selection of the political pro- 
grams. 

Even if the meaning of the state is obvious for the political system, politi- 
cal system and state are not a one-to-one match. The state is an organization 
within the political system that is defined by territorial boundaries. The polit- 
ical system of >world society is differentiated internally into territorial states. 
This segmentation into states makes fulfilling the political function easier: 
through state building, democracy can be realized locally and specific goals 
can be reached. This differentiation, however, also entails problems because 
the territorial boundaries can determine local, ethnic or religious conditions 
of political programs that do not correspond to the needs of a world society. 

Aside from the state, there are other political organizations that do not 
directly produce any collectively binding decisions. Every territorial state dif- 
ferentiates itself into systems according to the pattern center/periphery. The 
organization of the state shoulders responsibility for the territory and is the 
point of orientation for all other political organizations (political parties, in- 
terest groups) that belong to the periphery. In the center, a hierarchy (infe- 
rior/superior) is constructed, whereas in the periphery higher complexity and 
higher sensitivity to irritations from the environment are reached. The pe- 
riphery is differentiated by non-coordinated segments (like political parties) 
with the function of preparing, in a non-binding way, the collectively binding 
decisions. 

However, the political system amounts to more than the mass of political 
organizations. In general, it can be observed as a unity of a three-dimensional 
distinction: politics, administration and public. This is not a differentiation 
into subsystems, but the result of a double distinction: on one side, polit- 
ical offices are differentiated from administrative offices and, on the other 
side, the unity of offices are differentiated from the public composed of citi- 
zens. The interdependence between politics, administration and public is cir- 
cular—whereby no top and no center can be determined. The state is only the 
center in terms of the differentiation of political organizations. This makes 
the internal interdependencies of the political system extremely complex and 
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they constantly demand second-order observation: politics cannot simply ob- 
serve the public, but rather must also orient itself to the way in which the 
public observes politics. [C. B.] 


Die Politik der Gesellschaft (2000); Political Theory in the Welfare State (1990); 
Ecological Communication (1989: Ch. XIII).; Die Zukunft der Demokratie (1986). 


Power (Macht) 


Power is a >symbolically generalized medium that makes accepting alter's actions 
as the premises of ego's actions probable. Power is therefore not observed as 
held by someone; it is a communication medium for coordinating selections 
and producing the corresponding expectations. 

In the functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society], power 
is the specific medium of the >political system. It can potentially also be realized 
in other systems, but without being able to obtain the capacity to reproduce 
that it has in politics. 

A particular constellation of attribution is associated with the medium 
of power: alter's action (the action of the power holder) triggers ego's action. 
The normal social condition is that actions performed by alter o and ego are 
related to one another. However, this relation becomes improbable when al- 
ter's action is a decision (a command) governing ego's action that must be 
obeyed. Alter acts and ego finds herself in the situation to accept or reject al- 
ter's action as the premise for her own action. Ego's acceptance is improbable 
because alter's command is specialized and there is no certainty of consensus 
or congruence of interests between alter and ego in the concrete situation. In 
this situation, the recourse to power allows ego's acceptance of alter's com- 
mand to become probable. Power exists when alter's action motivates ego to 
act: therefore, power is not based on pre-defined motivations, but is itself the 
generator of the motivation. Power requires the freedom of alter (who could 
act in this way or a different way) and ego (who could reject alter’s selection): 
only in this case is it evident that ego’s acceptance of the premises of her action 
is linked to alter’s power. 

Power reproduces itself in the form of obedience to a command. It is re- 
alized when the action sequence command-obedience is combined with a se- 
quence of threat of sanction (if you do not obey, I will punish you). Thus, the 
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form of power is the difference between obedience and the alternative to be 
avoided (sanction). 

Power threats negative sanctions based on physical violence, which must 
be usable in a generalized way and represents the symbiotic mechanism 
[>Symbolically Generalized Media] of power. It can occasionally use positive 
sanctions, but these are transformed into negatives (for instance, when dis- 
missal is threatened). Neither alter nor ego want sanctions; however, they are 
more damaging for ego. For both actors, sanctions represent the alternatives 
to be avoided, but ego is more afraid of their realization. 

On the one hand, the difference between obedience and sanction moti- 
vates ego to accept communication (it is better to be obedient than punished); 
power fails when ego prefers the alternative to be avoided and alter must give 
up or enforce sanctions (Iraq did not withdraw from Kuwait despite the UN 
ultimatum). On the other hand, alter's power is based on the avoidance of 
sanctions (the UN could only have had power if Iraq had obeyed): powers ends 
when the sanction is realized, as the use of physical force shows that no power 
is present. To maintain power, the use of physical force must remain an al- 
ternative to be avoided: the ability of power to assert itself is proven when it 
is not contradicted. 

Power is symbolized: the symbols allow decisions to be determined and 
implemented (we must do this or that, for this or that reason), as well as 
making power visible (e.g., parades, flags). The symbolic side of power always 
plays a role—even when the use of physical force is threatened—because it 
always requires a decision. Even when physical force is employed, the effect 
of power does not lie in changing the physical state of the body, but rather in 
the consequences of such force for the acceptance of communication. 

The code of power is the distinction inferior/superior. This is a prefer- 
ential code, because it is positive to be superior and negative to be inferior. 
However, the code cannot motivate the acceptance of communication and, 
therefore, cannot motivate ego to accept her inferiority. Taking the difference 
inferior/superior alone can lead to fighting. A secondary coding it therefore 
necessary, which is provided by the law [>Legal System]: the code legal/illegal 
allows ego to distinguish between a legitimate and an illegitimate law, i.e., 
to motivate herself to accept legitimate communication. Without such sec- 
ondary coding, the >code of power cannot be technicized. For this reason, the 
programs governing the correct attribution of the values of power are laws 
and legal decisions. Finally when power is political, a further code alongside 
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that of the law provides technologization: the political code government/op- 
position. 

Power is reflexive since it refers to other power and only develops when 
it can connect to other power. Power inflates when it is used in excess (alter 
demands conditions of ego's action that ego cannot fulfill) and deflates when 
implemented too narrowly, i.e., when not all the possibilities offered by power 
can be exploited (when alter either makes continual recourse to physical force 
or must give up). [C.B.] 


Power (1979); Theory of Society (2012: 212-214, 223-228, 231); Die Politik der 
Gesellschaft (2000: Ch. 2). 
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Process (Prozess) 


The term “process” describes a temporally irreversible sequence of >events. 
Processes have at their disposal a double selection of operative possibilities: 
the first selection begins by limiting the domain of the events that can fol- 
low each individual event in the course of the process. The second selection 
takes place in the concrete situation in which the process is realized, and this 
determines which event can be actualized in each case. 

We should not conceive of “process” as a simple succession of one event 
after another. Instead, it is the organization of these events into sequences, 
so that selections that have already been realized and selections that are ex- 
pected together provide the conditions for a selection realized in a particular 
moment. The form of the process establishes the limit of possibilities, which 
allows the determination of connections that are found by each event in each 
situation. In other words, this limitation forms a reference horizon for com- 
munication possibilities (in social systems) or thought possibilities (in psychic 
systems). 

Processes can be observed as producing irreversibility only against the 
background of enduring >structures. The sequence of events elapses on the 
basis of structures, since it transforms the future into the past. [G.C.] 


Temporalstrukturen des Handlungssystems (1980); Social Systems (1995: 44-45, 
353-356). 


Program (Programm) 


Programs are generally defined as complexes of conditions of correctness. 
Programs provide criteria for the correct attribution of the >code's values, 
so that a system oriented towards them [>Differentiation of Society] can reach 
structured complexity and control its own processes. 

In an autopoietic system [>Autopoiesis] differentiated through a binary 
code, the code guides the unity of operations reproducing the system: it reg- 
ulates the production of differences, through which it also regulates the sys- 
tems information processing. Operations always run blind and, at the level of 
operations, the system has no control over its own processes. The code does 
not provide instructions for action; it provides only the orientation for oper- 
ations, securing the connection to following operations. Self-regulation and 
self-control of the system happen at the level of programs, which guide the 
observation of the operations by the system itself (based on other distinctions 
than the ones orienting those operations). Programs determine the conditions 
necessary for the realizability of a certain operation. They determine, for in- 
stance, that attributing the positive value of the code is only correct under 
particular conditions. Hence the programs of the legal system (laws and pro- 
cedures) determine which of the parties can be correctly claimed to be right 
and which to be wrong, and what must be taken into account in this decision. 
The programs of science (theories and methods) determine which conditions 
must be fulfilled in order to be able to claim that something is true. For in- 
stance, the programs of the education system determine the criteria for the 
selection of the pupils. 

Programs compensate for the strict binarity of the code, which permits 
only two values to be considered, by introducing in the decision criteria that 
are foreign to the system. The programs of science can take into account po- 
litical opportunity or research costs—even when the operations of the system 
are ultimately led only by the distinction true/untrue. One can therefore keep 
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an eye on the available financial resources or on particular interests when 
programing research, but these influences cannot affect the truth of the re- 
sults. This truth is not a political or economic fact, but is always dependent 
on the scientific code. As such, criteria external to the system, such as polit- 
ical opportunity or costs, in no way determine the production of knowledge: 
they can, however, limit research and influence the implementation of the 
programs. 

Programs re-introduce the third value excluded by the binary code into 
the system that orients itself to the code. In this way, the rigidity of the code 
is mitigated. Even if the system orients itself only to its code (e.g., true/un- 
true, legal/illegal), at the level of programs it takes criteria into account that 
are valid in other systems. Even though, for instance, science never gener- 
ates its truths in accordance with beauty or economic factors, it can attempt 
to make its truths compatible with these priorities. Based on the “foreign” 
criteria introduced by the programs, binary-coded systems can get enough 
distance from their operations to observe them and direct their own course. 
They are thus able to increase and structure their complexity. 

As the self-observation of a system always requires the continuation of 
autopoiesis (of the operations) [>Operation/Observation], programming always 
requires orientation to a code. Through the code, the system differentiates 
itself as a unity from the environment, and none of the system operations can 
take place independently of the code. Only on the basis of the differentiation 
and functioning of the code can programming take criteria foreign to the 
system into account—and programs of course always refer to each system's 
respective code. If one is no longer able to distinguish between truth and 
property or between truth and beauty, one cannot set criteria for attributing 
truth. While the code can never be changed, programs can change on the basis 
of the operations of the system: in science, for instance, theories and methods 
can change, albeit always on the basis of the code true/untrue. Opening the 
system at the level of programs requires closure at the level of coding, whilst 
reaching a certain level of complexity in the system requires programming. 

If we look at the correctness of behavior instead of the attribution of code 
values, programs are specific points of reference that serve to identify con- 
nections between expectations [>Identity/Difference]. For instance, a surgical 
intervention is a program that coordinates the behavior of various people and 
means that a particular behavior, exhibited by each person in each moment 
and coordinated with the others, can be expected. The program determines 
which behavior must be deemed correct and is therefore to be expected. The 
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distinction between conditional programming and programming by goals re- 
gards the reference of the correctness of behaviors to the realization of partic- 
ular conditions (when a specific state occurs, then a particular behavior must 
be realized) or to the desired consequences. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: 317-319); Codierung und Programmierung: Bildung und 
Selektion im Erziehungssystem (1986); Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 
197 ff., 401 ff.); Einführung in die Theorie der Gesellschaft (2005: Ch. 4.11). 


Property/Money (Eigentum/Geld) 


Money is a >symbolically generalized medium that corresponds to the constel- 
lation of >attribution in which alter's action is experienced by ego. As long as 
this action does not affect access to scare resources, the situation remains un- 
problematic. Ego's observation of the action of others does not provoke her 
own action: ego observes, for instance, that a neighbor cuts the grass. How- 
ever, as soon as a situation of scarcity emerges (when, for instance, land is 
limited), alter's access (the fact that alter is cultivating a particular piece of 
land) limits ego's remaining opportunity for access. It is then unlikely that 
ego will be content not to intervene and to limit herself to experience. 

The communication medium property, with the corresponding code own- 
ership/non-ownership, has emerged in the context of this problem: in relation 
to every object that can be owned, everyone finds themselves with the alter- 
native of being either owner or non-owner. The social designation of owner 
defines the freedom to dispose of one's own goods as one sees fit: everyone 
can do whatever they wish with the objects that belong to them and this right 
is guaranteed by society. In consequence, others are motivated to accept in 
their own experience the owner's very specific selections and not to inter- 
vene—even when these selections limit their opportunities to dispose of the 
objects. Property, which enables the exchange of goods, leads to the first form 
of economic differentiation [>Economic System]. 

The complete differentiation of the economic system requires, however, 
a secondary coding of property through money. Property is monetized when 
every object gets a monetary value. The positive value (ownership) is dupli- 
cated, generating the code payment/non-payment: ownership of money can 
be used to execute or not a payment. It becomes more likely that everyone but 
the owner accepts to be excluded from the enjoyment of a commodity and ac- 
cepts the owner's selections, because every use of money is at the same time 
a transfer of that money to others, i.e., the circulation of property. 
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Monetization facilitates the accessibility of the medium and the degree to 
which it can be conditioned. Firstly, there is a duplication of scarcity: along 
with the scarcity of goods, there is now the scarcity of money. Goods are 
seen as assets, i.e., the equivalents of sums of money. Now, money is the 
primary subject of scarcity, rather than commodities (that could be bought 
with money). Money is not simply the sum of bank notes, but the sum of all 
property seen from the perspective of its ability to be transferred into liquid 
funds. This yields, among other things, the universalization of scarcity, in the 
sense that everyone always needs more money, while they do not necessarily 
need a particular commodity. 

This development is possible because money is quantifiable. Whilst prop- 
erty is still bound to the natural indivisibility of things, money can be divided 
and multiplied at will: we can, therefore, compare any possible commodity 
with any other, because each has a price. 

A money economy can be fully differentiated from other areas of soci- 
ety, because exchange takes place under purely economic criteria—without, 
for instance, being influenced by the social status of the parties involved. In 
addition, the economy is characterized by a very high degree of combina- 
tory freedom, unhindered by external constraints or memory limitations. Pay- 
ment in general, and prices in particular, are characterized by a high degree 
of information-loss: the payer does not provide information on the origin of 
the money, and the payee is not required to explain what will become of the 
money. That means that a price-oriented system can function almost without 
memory: we do not remember who executed the payment and why, and who 
could not execute payment. The payee is immediately free to use the money 
for any other combination. 

Inflation of money as a medium occurs when money cannot be used at 
the expected value, while deflation occurs when its acceptance is refused. The 
bodily needs of human beings are the symbiotic symbol of money. The concept 
of needs is generalized in a money economy and widened beyond the area of 
basic survival. Today it includes everything that can be related to production. 
[E.E.] 


Die Wirtschaft der Gesellschaft (1988). 


Protest 


Protest is a modern phenomenon that cannot be compared to either pre-mod- 
ern reform movements or the political conflicts and riots of the nineteenth 
century. Themes, causes and goals have become so heterogeneous that protest 
movements can no longer be identified with specific contents. 

In trying to understand which differences, or which forms, characterize 
the protest, we discover that we are dealing with a >paradox, with a protest 
by society against society. Protest movements communicate as though they 
were outside society, even though they are only able to communicate, and in 
so doing contribute to the reproduction of society. For this, they need themes 
that specify what it is that people are protesting against, and what they are 
engaging themselves for. Through specifying themes, a line can be drawn in 
society that allows protesters to be differentiated from the “the others.” 

Under the conditions of modern society, there is no shortage of themes, 
as demonstrated by the history of protest: gender equality, ecology, wars, eth- 
nic minorities, the third world, large, predominantly transnational decision 
makers and, for far-right movements, uncontrolled immigration, xenopho- 
bia, and so on. Two aspects in particular seem to be especially important: so- 
cial inequality within society, and imbalances in the relationship with the en- 
vironment, which guarantee a practically inexhaustible reservoir of themes. 
As such, the themes function like the programming of the binary >codes of 
societal subsystems [>Program], since they clarify why someone is protest- 
ing. This tension between theme and protest gives the movements their unity 
and visibility, independently of defining a target (which often remains un- 
specified), or of success or failure. It is important only that a boundary can 
be drawn within society against society, and that the protest unreflectively 
takes itself to be something better, and takes on responsibility for society, but 
against it. 
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The system typology of protest presents a theoretical problem. Protest 
movements are not organizations: they do not consist of decisions and are not 
delineated by membership rules, since they differentiate only between follow- 
ers and sympathizers. They are characterized by motives and engagement, not 
by hierarchy or control over decision premises. But these movements are not 
interactions either, since the meaning of protest does not reside only in in- 
dividual encounters. We can therefore understand them as a particular type 
of autopoietic system that produces the protest, constructs the theme and 
generates controversy by itself. 

Protest's main form of structural coupling is with mass media [>Interpen- 
etration and structural coupling]. It is embodied above all in demonstrations and 
ad hoc organized events that can be reported in the media and fulfill an alarm 
function without taking into account the full scope of the arguments or the 
causal attribution: it is enough to self-identify as “alternative”. 

When we understand protest movements as autopoietic systems [>Au- 
topoiesis], we are also confronted with the question of function. This can be 
described as the negation of society within society, i.e., the ability of society 
to observe itself within itself against itself. It does not concern who is right 
and who is wrong, but rather the assertion of the autonomy of the social sys- 
tem, which also includes communication against communication. 

Precisely this function, however, is not reflected as a societal function. 
Unlike in societal subsystems, a reflection of the system within the system 
[>Self-Reference] is missing in protest movements, since that would mean con- 
ceiving itself as (part of) the society against which it directs its protest. The al- 
ternative proposed by movements cannot be understood as an alternative for 
functional differentiation: the alternatives are without alternative. It is only 
possible to be against, and for this only obligation is needed, without seeing 
that the other side of the protest—i.e., the one the protest is against—is a 
construction ofthe protest movement. [G.C.] 


Theory of Society (2013: Ch. XV); Protest (1996) 


Psychic Systems (Psychische Systeme) 


Alongside >social systems and living systems, psychic systems, or conscious 
systems, are one of the three levels constituting autopoiesis. The operations 
[>Operation/Observation] of consciousness are thoughts, which are reproduced 
recursively in a closed network without any contact with the environment. Di- 
rectly accessing the stream of thoughts within a consciousness is impossible; 
we can only observe thoughts from outside in the manner and form of the 
respective observer. 

Consciousness as a closed system is also out of bounds to other autopoi- 
etic systems: neither organism nor communication can determine the stream 
of thoughts. They can only offer stimuli that the consciousness can freely pro- 
cess in its own form and according to its own structures. Social systems be- 
long to the environment of psychic systems, and the relationships between the 
autopoiesis of different system types take the form of interpenetration [>In- 
terpenetration and Structural Coupling]. The socialization of conscious systems is 
not carried out through outside intervention, but rather exclusively through 
“self-socialization”: psychic systems use stimuli from the environment in or- 
der to re-specify their structures according to their own particular mode of 
operation. It is possible for society to refer to psychic systems, but only based 
on specific communicative structures: people’s identities are constructed for 
this purpose [>Inclusion/Exclusion]. 

The operational closure of psychic systems also excludes any direct rela- 
tionship between conscious systems. They can come into direct contact only 
through communication. Communication, however, always requires double 
contingency and the mutual opacity of the psychic systems taking part, which 
remain black boxes for each other. 

As autopoietic operations, thoughts reproduce themselves blindly in sim- 
ple succession: control of the autopoietic process can only be exercised at 
the level of observation [>Operation/Observation]. However, consciousness is a 
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>meaning-constituting system: a system whose operations are always accom- 
panied by self-observation. Every thought contributes to the reproduction of 
the psychic system as a unity, because it is connected to an earlier thought (in 
the same system) through observation. 

Observation always requires orientation to a distinction. The observation 
of thoughts through other thoughts uses the distinction >self-reference/other- 
reference. Consciousness constructs this distinction through identification 
with the body (Kórper) it comes in, which it can observe both from the outside 
and the inside (for instance, as weight or as pain) and which it differentiates 
from other bodies and from other objects. Based on the distinction self-refer- 
ence/other-reference, a thought is observed as representation-of-something 
(Vorstellung-von-etwas), and the next thought can decide, in a situation of “bi- 
stability,” whether it orients itself to the self-reference (the representation) or 
to the other-reference (the represented “something”) of the previous thought. 

In this way, the system is also capable of exercising a type of control 
over itself, because it can differentiate the self-referential side of the previous 
thought and connect to it. The thought thinks other thoughts and develops 
into more complex and more abstract forms that are triggered by previous 
thoughts and not necessarily by events in the environment. >Language plays 
a central role in this process: when thoughts are expressed in language, they 
can be more easily observed, whilst linguistic forms and linguistic rules can 
support self-control. 

On this basis, consciousness can develop advanced forms of self-reference 
such as reflexivity and reflection. Reflection arises when the psychic system 
observes itself as a unity (“all of my thoughts”)—i.e., when it produces a repre- 
sentation of the identity of the consciousness within the consciousness itself. 
The system grasps itself as an identity, which can be recognized as distinct 
from the environment and can continue to be recognized in changing con- 
texts. 

The self-observation of consciousness through consciousness has, how- 
ever, no privileged position compared to observation from outside. In both 
cases, a simplification based on a particular observational schema is involved, 
which has its own blind spot. Self-analysis does not lead to a complete self- 
description of the psychic system. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 7); Die Autopoiesis des Bewufstseins (1985); Die Form 
“Person” (1991). 


Rationality (Rationalitát) 


The concept of rationality refers to the form of self-observation [>Opera- 
tion/Observation] that is the most improbable and is subject to the most 
conditions. We speak of rationality when a system capable of reflection—i.e., 
a system able to observe itself as distinct from its environment—can orient 
itself to the unity of this distinction. As such, the system is not only able 
to observe itself by using the distinction system/environment, but can also 
observe this distinction as different from others, posit it as contingent and 
thereby gather >information. A rational system would be capable of expos- 
ing its system/environment distinction to reality, of testing it and thus of 
observing what would change (in the system and in the environment) if the 
distinction were different. In other words: the system would be capable of 
distancing itself from itself and its own operations, and of correcting its 
position in relation to the environment based on criteria that are constructed 
and varied within the system itself. 

A system would behave rationally if it could control the effects it has on 
the environment based on the repercussions these effects have for the system. 
In terms of the social system, this would mean that environmental problems 
generated for society by society are re-introduced and controlled in communi- 
cation. Today's society demonstrates a rationality deficit, for example because 
it cannot predict how the change in the psychic environment caused by the 
dissemination of school education (which influences the motivations and be- 
havior of huge numbers of people) rebounds on society as a whole. Ecological 
problems are another particularly incisive example. 

Full rationality is unattainable, since it would require the system to be 
able to internally observe the differentiation between itself and its envi- 
ronment—and that always produces a paradox [>Re-entry]. In the case of a 
functionally differentiated social system [+Differentiation of Society], even a 
“bounded rationality” is hardly plausible: there is no social instance compe- 
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tent for grasping and representing as a unity the relationship between society 
and the environment. This is because the relationship to the environment 
is fragmented into a multiplicity of system/environment distinctions of 
individual functional systems (which can be related back neither to each 
other nor to a unified perspective). The urgent problems of modern society 
are related to the simultaneous necessity and impossibility ofa global societal 
rationality. 

Under these conditions, rationality judgments must be disconnected from 
external data and instead refer to how the differentiation between self-refer- 
ence and other-reference is managed internally. We can thus formulate a con- 
cept of system rationality oriented to difference theory [>Identity/Difference]: 
a system is defined as rational if it takes as a basis of its observations the 
differentiation of itself from its environment as the difference between self- 
reference and other-reference. A system of this type therefore draws a dis- 
tinction between itself and its environment at the level of its operations (in 
the sense that what is system is not environment, excluded from the system). 
At the level of observations, however, the system orients itself to this distinc- 
tion as the distinction between internal reference and external reference (in 
this way it includes itself in the world at the level of observations). In its own 
operations, the system is indifferent to what happens in the environment and 
uses this indifference in order to build its own complexity. It grasps the en- 
vironmental data only at the level of observations as irritations—only if they 
can be processed internally as information. 

In this new formulation, the problem of rationality is transformed into the 
ability of the system to continue its autopoiesis on the basis of a more and 
more selective and improbable relationship with the environment. The system 
must be capable of maintaining and using differences in order to increase its 
irritability—even if it necessarily always operates self-referentially. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 11.X); Modernity in Contemporary Society (1998); The- 
ory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.11); European Rationality (1998). 


Redundancy/Variety (Redundanz/Varietát) 


The concept of redundancy is a classic one in systems theory, where it is con- 
trasted with the concept of variety in order to describe two different ways to 
assess the complexity of a system. 

Redundancy means the extent to which a certain level of knowledge about 
the other elements in the system is automatically acquired through knowledge 
of one element—in other words, the extent to which the knowledge of one el- 
ement reduces the informativeness of the others. When elements are similar, 
the redundancy of the system grows; for instance, a message that communi- 
cates a known piece of news is very redundant. Communication can be un- 
derstood as the dissemination of redundancy: if A communicates a certain 
piece of information to B, C can turn to either A or B when later seeking ac- 
cess to the same information. Redundancy is usually linked to a safety aspect: 
the same function can be fulfilled via various means. When difficulties arise, 
alternative possibilities are available. 

Variety, on the other hand, is understood as the multitude and hetero- 
geneity of the elements in a system, i.e., the improbability that an element 
can be predicted based on the knowledge of other elements. With increasing 
variety, the system is increasingly open to the environment. 

Although variety and redundancy are usually held to be inversely propor- 
tional (in the sense that the increase of one entails the decrease of the other), 
Luhmann poses the hypothesis that forms can combine higher variety with 
an increase in redundancy. A scientific theory, for instance, can be more ef- 
fective than earlier theories because it reorganizes their redundancies (i.e., 
determines new connections between concepts), reaching a higher level of 
generalizability and allowing different objects to be taken into consideration 
(more variety). 

With the transition to functional differentiation [>Differentiation of Society] 
comes an eschewing of redundancy—in the sense that the different functions, 
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once differentiated, can be fulfilled only at a single place within society. Multi- 
functionality, which characterizes, for instance, families, morality or religious 
cosmologies, is lost and each function can be fulfilled only in the competent 
system and nowhere else. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: 172-174, 299); Ecological Communication (1989: Ch. XVI); 
Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 436); Organization (2003). 


Re-entry 


The concept of re-entry describes the ability of autopoietic systems [>Au- 
topoiesis] —which are differentiated on the basis of a distinction that allows 
the production of the unity of the system— to introduce this distinction into 
themselves and to use it to structure their operations. It is a re-entry if, for 
instance, a functional system differentiated on the basis of the particular dis- 
tinction of its >code learns how to process this distinction internally: for in- 
stance, if the scientific system, whose operations are oriented to the code 
true/untrue, develops a scientific theory that observes the use of the code 
true/untrue using the code true/untrue. Epistemological reflection is the re- 
entry of the distinction true/untrue into the system established on the basis 
of this distinction: thus, there is a scientific operation in which the truth of 
scientific operations—i.e., the truth of the distinction true/untrue—is ques- 
tioned. In this way, a situation arises in which the distinction is simultane- 
ously the same (when it is the particular distinction of that system operations) 
and different (when it is the observed distinction). The problem that follows 
from this situation is how to handle this >paradox without being blocked by 
it. The problem of re-entry is the “otherness of the same”: the necessity of 
processing the same distinction as if it were a different one. 

Re-entry indicates the “re-introduction” of a distinction into a domain 
that is differentiated by the distinction itself. The term is derived from George 
Spencer Brown's logical calculus [>Operation/Observation], a feature of which 
is that it is based exclusively on the operation of indication/distinction. Sys- 
tems theory interprets this operation as observation: something is indicated 
and at the same time distinguished from others things. The connections be- 
tween operations within one and the same system lead to the construction of 
ever more complex forms, until the point at which the calculus has reached 
a sufficient level of complexity. Then the system includes an operation that, 
in place of an external object, again indicates the system-constituting opera- 
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tion ofindication/distinction,i.e., the same operation that the operation itself 
realizes. 

Through recourse to time, the system is able to process this operation 
within itself. It is then possible to produce an (observational) operation that 
distinguishes its own distinction from something else—i.e., an operation in 
which the distinction appears twice, both as a system-specific distinction and 
as a running distinction; as observing distinction and observed distinction. 
Here we have a re-entry. 

The concept of re-entry is useful first and foremost in order to tackle the 
issue of the >paradox, because it shows how a system can neutralize para- 
doxes through recourse to the temporal sequence of its operations. It is also 
useful because it allows the possible binary distinctions [>Code] to be discrim- 
inated in terms of which of them are appropriate for guiding the autopoiesis 
of a system. Only distinctions capable of re-entry enable a minimal level of 
complexity to be overcome in the construction of a system. These distinctions 
are capable of processing the unity of the distinction on one of their sides. 
One such example is the distinction system/environment: once the system has 
reached a certain level of complexity, it is able to tackle the question of its own 
relationship to the environment. The capacity for re-entry sets this distinction 
apart from alternatives such as, for instance, the distinction whole/parts. If 
we only had the distinction between the whole and its parts, it would not be 
possible to take the surplus into account, which makes the whole more than 
the mere sum of its parts. In order to qualify this surplus, we would need a 
term defined independently of the opposition of parts and whole: we would 
need recourse to another distinction. [E.E.] 


Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: 83 ff., 479 ff.); The Paradox of Observ- 
ing Systems (1995); Observing Reentries (1993). 


Religious System (Religionssystem) 


The function of religion lies in using communication to process the distinc- 
tion between what is observable and what is not observable. This function can 
only be fulfilled paradoxically [>Paradox]. In order to explain this definition, it 
is necessary to recognize that every form (i.e., every distinction [>Identity/Dif- 
ference]) draws a boundary between what can be determined and something 
else that is excluded, implied—but not indicated. In every communication a 
reference is made to something unobservable. In this way, all communication 
implies religion, although this universalism is offset by the fact that religion 
can observe reality only on the basis of its own specific criterion. What is spe- 
cial about religion is how it processes the difference observable/unobservable, 
since it makes this difference its primary problem. Forms of communication 
are religious when their meaning refers to the unity of this difference. In the 
more developed religions of modern society, this difference is encoded [>Code] 
through the binary distinction of immanence and transcendence. For every 
immanent fact that can be communicated, there is always a transcendental 
correlate that is as such not observable. 

Religion is permanently concerned with a double reality: on the one hand, 
there is the immanent, real reality and, on the other, the transcendental, 
imaginary reality. The distinction observable/unobservable is presented by re- 
ligion as a unity such that a >re-entry occurs: the distinction observable/unob- 
servable is observable; it re-enters on the observable side. Forms of meaning 
can then be experienced religiously if, as the unity of the difference, they are 
indicated as mysterious and paradoxical. 

The reproduction of the distinction observable/unobservable and its so- 
cial control constitute a problem shared by all religions that have developed 
throughout the history of society: how can they prevent the imaginary from 
being reduced to such a degree of arbitrariness that anyone can say some- 
thing religiously relevant? The other side of the question constitutes the com- 
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plementary problem: how can they permit and enable situations in which the 
religious experience, as the unity of the observable and the unobservable, is 
possible? 

One of the first methods used to enable a religious imaginary reality to be 
projected is the secret: communication is limited to such an extent that it is 
possible to distinguish the sacred from everything else, for instance from its 
trivialization. The objects that religious communication refers to (e.g., bones, 
statues, animals, places) are rendered foreign compared to normality and yet 
remain perceivable. There is something there that we can touch, but we may 
not actually reach for it, since objects are always only objects and the events 
occur within utterly normal processes. This is precisely what secures the pos- 
sibility of programming behavior in a religiously adequate way. 

An evolutionary leap occurs when, alongside the old distinction between 
things and events, the true code of religion, the distinction between imma- 
nence and transcendence, is differentiated. This is advantageous because it 
allows the whole world to be observed and clearly and precisely duplicated: for 
everything that is immanently observable, there is a transcendental meaning 
correlate. Rather than sorting things or events according to sacred or profane, 
we must now turn to God as observer. In the case of the Jewish religion, for 
instance, God has no name; he eludes all knowledge and reveals himself to the 
world only as text that must be interpreted. The duty of tradition is thus to 
pass on the contradictory interpretations and, in turn, the resulting contro- 
versies benefit this passing on. God is therefore the transcendental observer 
and, at the same time, the unity of observer and observed: every form of holi- 
ness permitted in the immanent world is only ever a reflex of transcendence. 
The particularity of religious coding lies in the fact that the re-entry of the 
code is realized not on the positive, but on the negative side. While the other 
codes start out with the condition that it is positive to distinguish between 
positive and negative (e.g., it is a logical truth that true and untrue must be 
distinguished between; it is good to keep good and bad separate), religion 
makes every meaning determinable by referring to what in every meaning is 
indeterminable. 

At least in the high forms of religion, the code is programmed in con- 
nection with morality. The difference good/bad provides the orientation for 
communication, with the resulting problem that God also allows bad actions 
and thereby proves to be beyond all distinctions. The freedom of choice is 
thus seen as the pinnacle of creation; the only divine recommendation is to 
see transcendence in everything that happens. 


Religious System (Religionssystem) 


The particularity of monotheistic religion lies in their specific formula 
for contingency: God. Transcendence exists as a person, presumably in order 
to refer to transcendence as an observational perspective on the immanent 
world. God is a person and as such an observer, but a very special observer, 
since he needs not make any distinction. Simply put, he can simultaneously 
realize every distinction schema as a difference and as a unity. People need 
not know how or what God is and nor may they try (unlike Lucifer), since this 
would mean distinguishing themselves from God, which means wanting to 
observe him. But if we assume that God observes everything and must there- 
fore distinguish himself from everything else, then he cannot be observed in 
the world. 

With the shift to functional differentiation [>Differentiation of Society], reli- 
gion encounters a new situation and with it new problems. Its worldview can 
no longer be valid for society as a whole, and even morality does not func- 
tion to integrate society. Though morality maintains its universalism, its pro- 
grams cannot find any general consensus: societal integration is realized only 
through the relations between the different functional systems, and no longer 
in reference to commandments. The relationship between religion and other 
societal domains is no longer one of stratification. In today's theological dis- 
cussion and reflection, the term secularization is generally used to indicate 
that a social environment exists which is external to religion, and that religion 
constitutes only one of society’s many functional systems. 

Unlike in certain subsystems, religion has no >symbolically generalized me- 
dia. Although faith exhibits certain characteristics of such media, the aspect it 
primarily lacks is the typical tendency to distinguish between action and ex- 
perience [>Attribution] as improbable selections that require motivation. Re- 
ligious faith cannot encounter such a distinction, because life in its entirety 
must be subject to God's observation. Moreover, it would not make sense to 
be able to obtain holiness through an experience without the accompanying 
action or, conversely, through action carried out at the behest of an arbitrary 
will. Religion is too close to the unity of human beings to distinguish in this 
way. 

A type of functional equivalence perhaps lies in the particular tendency of 
religion to undertake inclusion and exclusion. Religion is society’s only sub- 
system that does not join in with integration and exclusion behaviors [>Inclu- 
sion/Exclusion]: even those excluded from other systems (such as beggars or 
homeless) can be included in religious communication. Conversely, exclusion 
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from religion does not mean, as it did in the Middle Ages, exclusion from 
society. 

How far religion is really able to include the excluded, who make up a large 
proportion of the world population, is a question that can only be answered 
empirically and it remains difficult to understand how far religion can reflect 
this function as its own. [G.C.] 


Funktion der Religion, 1977; A Systems Theory of Religion (2013); Soziologische 
Aufklárung 4 (1987: Ch. IV); Die Sinnform Religion (1996). 


Risk/Danger (Risiko/Gefahr) 


The concept of risk refers to the possibility of future damages occurring as a 
consequence of our decisions (in the present). Decisions in the present con- 
dition what will happen in the future, but exactly how they will do so re- 
mains unknown. Decisions must therefore be made without having sufficient 
knowledge of the future. In other words: who makes a decision in the present 
can never be protected from possible future damages, and these damages may 
result from the persons own behavior. A situation of risk is signaled by the 
fact that, despite the potential for negative consequences, it can still make 
sense and be advantageous to take one decision over another. 

Perceiving risk is dependent on attributing [>Attribution] the (possible or 
actual) damages of a decision to that exact decision. This requires second- 
order observation [>Operation/Observation], in which an observer observes an- 
other observer (which can also be the observer herself). The form of observa- 
tion allows the differentiation of different situations of insecurity and danger: 
a general insecurity dependent on uncontrollable (e.g., natural) factors is not 
yet a risk, since the potential for damage is not self-generated. In this sense, 
it is pertinent to distinguish between risk and danger. We speak of risk only 
if the possible damages result from a decision made by the affected system 
(or attributed to it) and would not occur without this decision. Conversely, 
danger is understood as possible damages that cannot be attributed to its de- 
cision—although they may be due to the risky decisions of others. The danger 
of getting wet when it rains (as a uncontrollable environmental event) has 
transformed, with the invention of the umbrella, into the danger of getting 
wet as a consequence of the decision not to bring an umbrella. 

On the other hand, each risk leads to the production of further risks; for 
instance, the risk of losing the umbrella should we decide not to run the risk 
of getting wet. With the distinction risk/danger, the illusion of safety disap- 
pears. Safety becomes an empty concept, since we can never be safe from fu- 
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ture damages. Even the attempt to avoid risk (for instance, by driving slowly) 
is risky (because it can lead to late arrival, lack of time to accomplish other 
tasks, or being run over by others wanting to go faster). Even lost opportuni- 
ties constitute a risk, which increases the burden of decision. The old recipe 
of prudentia is no longer of any use today. The concept of risk can be arbitrar- 
ily generalized in the fact dimension. Every decision and every behavior can 
prove to be risky, and vice versa: there is no safe (i.e., risk-free) behavior. 

Risk is one of the forms of time binding: one of the forms through which 
society controls its changes by binding future states to present decisions. The 
increasing dissemination of an orientation towards risks, however, leads to 
other forms of time binding (norms and property) being questioned. 

Norms, as counter-factual expectations [>Legal System], determine what 
we can expect in the future and remain valid even if the >expectations are dis- 
appointed. In risky situations, however, it is neither possible nor plausible to 
determine in the present how others will behave in the future. When debating 
ecological questions, for instance, the need to leave options open for future 
generations is always mentioned, because their decisions may be based on 
motivations that we cannot know today. 

Property deals with the problem of scarcity [>Economic System] and of striv- 
ing to secure the possibility of accessing scarce goods in the future. Property 
protects against access by others: only the owner can dispose of the goods. In 
a monetized economy, however, all goods have a monetary value and prop- 
erty, too, is subject to risk: if we do not invest our property, its value can 
decline—but every investment is inevitably risky. 

From a sociological standpoint, the question becomes more complicated 
still, because evaluating risks and the willingness to accept damages both vary 
depending on whether we see them from the perspective of risk (the decision 
maker’s perspective) or from the perspective of danger (the affected party’s 
perspective). Someone may accept the high risk associated with his decision 
to smoke cigarettes, but react completely differently to the danger posed by 
injury to health caused by environmental pollution or other forms of contam- 
ination. Smokers accept the risks that come with smoking, but do not want 
to be subject to the dangers generated by the risky behavior of others, even 
when they know that smoking can be more damaging than breathing polluted 
air. 

From a more general perspective, it is crucial for sociology to emphasize 
the fact that decisions (which require the willingness of the decision maker 
to take on the associated risks) pose a danger to everyone else, particularly 
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the people affected by them. When we take this difference in attribution into 
account, the following is valid: no rational argument can convince the affected 
party that the risk (which for her is a danger) is negligible. For instance, res- 
idents of an area in which a new power plant should be built cannot be con- 
vinced that the resulting risks (however statistically unlikely they may be) are 
acceptable. The dissemination of the orientation towards risks therefore has 
grave consequences for the forms of solidarity that are still possible in modern 
society. 

The ineffectiveness of rational explanation points to a further character- 
istic of risk: gleaning new information does not lead to a decrease in risk, 
but rather to an increase due to greater awareness of the circumstances that 
come into play. As such, even science is unable to offer support against the 
surprises that may arise in the future. [E.E.] 


Risk: A Sociological Theory (1993); Risiko und Gefahr (1990). 
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Scientific System (Wissenschaftssystem) 


Science is a functionally differentiated subsystem of modern society [>Differ- 
entiation of Society], which uses the communication medium >truth for its own 
reproduction. The function of the scientific system is to construct and obtain 
new knowledge. Scientific truth is not understood as the equivalent of the 
real world, but rather as a >symbolically generalized medium. To produce oper- 
ations, truth refers to the coding of the difference between true and untrue: 
both values mark a communication as scientific, which becomes observable 
through these values. As such, scientifically untrue knowledge must also be 
treated as scientific. 

The structures of the scientific system consist of >expectations of a cogni- 
tive type, which are changed in the case of disappointment. This means that 
scientific knowledge changes when research produces new, hitherto unknown 
results: new theories and concepts are formulated, following which scientific 
structures engender different expectations than they did before. Compared 
with how deviation is handled in other subsystems of society, science handles 
it the other way around: each scientific communication produces something 
new, and this new thing can be adopted as a condition for further communi- 
cation, or abandoned if it is later shown to be untrue or has no connectivity 
for research. At any rate, it only makes sense to conduct research when we 
have something new to say. 

The values of the code true/untrue [>Truth] indicate scientific commu- 
nication by differentiating it from other communication that takes place in 
society. The code, however, provides no instructions for the topics or struc- 
tures that scientific communication facilitates and steers. This is done by the 
scientific system’s >programs. Theories and methods function as correctness 
conditions in the allocation of code values. As conditions, theories and meth- 
ods limit and determine what is accepted in scientific operations. Both make 
observable whatever research refers to (e.g., organisms, psychic or social sys- 
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tems, machines, nature). In this way, science can condition its observations 
in a specific form, namely through limitationality: the determination of an 
element in a relationship contributes to the determination of the other el- 
ements in the relationship. When a hypothesis proves to be untrue, certain 
other hypotheses become more probable and attract research resources: in 
this way, new research opportunities are constantly being formed. Limita- 
tionality, in this sense, should be grasped not as the limitation of observable 
objects, but rather as the condition for scientific communication.When ev- 
erything could be completely arbitrarily different, it would be impossible to 
produce new knowledge that could be used as if it were true. The negations 
that are constantly produced in the scientific system must be informative—in 
a theoretically and methodologically conditioned way— for instance, for what 
can still be done, for which hypothesis can be held as reliable. The choice of 
one distinction limits, for instance, what can be indicated by its exclusion of 
other possibilities; at the same time, this choice is contingent because it ex- 
cludes something. Only in this way can science refer to objects and use certain 
distinctions in its observations, and it is only in this way that is it possible to 
train scientific knowledge. 

Since reality is constructed on the basis of theoretically guided distinc- 
tions, the system favors making distinctions that take its contingency into 
account, i.e., it can exert a certain control over itself. This is possible when 
the distinction can indicate itself through a >re-entry. One example is the 
guiding distinction of systems theory between system and environment: a 
system can only observe itself when it can distinguish itself from its own en- 
vironment—i.e., when it refers to the distinction system/environment. The 
observer making this distinction (in our case, systems theory in the scientific 
system) can observe the distinction in question without having to leave it, and 
it therefore has the chance to justify this distinction without having to reach 
for theory-external reasoning. The justification of the chosen distinction lies, 
in other words, in the ability to compare this distinction with other possible, 
alternative distinctions within the initial schema. The necessity of using dis- 
tinctions that can be reapplied is primarily emphasized in the epistemological 
reflection of science. The description of scientific knowledge as an operation 
of a self-referential system is today accepted by theories of knowledge known 
under the heading of “constructivism”. The question that scientific reflection 
asks itself no longer concerns the correspondence between knowing system 
and known world, but rather the structures of a social system that itself con- 
structs the reality that it observes, and can make this question the starting 
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point of its own reflection. Constructivism phrases the problem in terms of 
how a theory of knowledge can be constructed that takes into account the fact 
that the observers in the world it wants to describe empirically exist. The epis- 
temology to which constructivism refers is one that includes the designer of 
the knowledge: it is an epistemology that also describes itself and therefore 
requires self-observing distinctions. The same goes for the case of a theory 
of society, which can only be autological because it is found among its own 
objects and must therefore include itself in its objects. 

For sociology, these arguments are particularly important because the 
theories offered by this discipline often base their validity on assumptions 
that are more moral or ideological than scientific. Indeed, there is often the 
implicit assumption that the critic of the criticized society does not belong to 
it. The system-theoretical approach takes the opposite course: however well or 
badly we can speak of this society, the sociologist's task is primarily to retain 
the fact that everything she writes and says about society is also true of the 
sociologist herself. [G.C.] 


Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990); The Differentiation of Advances in 
Knowledge (1984). 
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Self-description (Selbstbeschreibung) 


Self-description is a particular type of self-observation [>Operation/Observa- 
tion] which is produced as a description of a >social system within the system 
itself through the communicative production of texts. Self-description is a 
simplified construction of the unity of the system that makes it possible to 
communicate in the system about the system; therefore, the system becomes 
its own theme. Thus, self-description generates the systems identity as a se- 
lective observation of the unity of the system. 

Self-descriptions are produced in >communication, as communication is 
the operation of social systems. In particular, self-descriptions may be re- 
produced in written or printed texts and in oral narratives. Self descriptions 
develop as the result of recursive observations in the system through oper- 
ations of communication. These operations first generate descriptions, then 
establish and stabilize these descriptions as texts or narratives. They stabilize 
a >semantics that allows the social systems self-reference. Thus, self-descrip- 
tions also change the system in which they are produced, because they are 
part of this system. Self-description is a retrospective operation of commu- 
nication that requires the existence of something to describe, in particular it 
requires the construction of memory [>Time] within the system. Therefore, 
self-description may be defined as a historical form of semantics. 

Self- descriptions are selective because it is not possible to describe ev- 
erything is happening in the system as the identity of the system. Thus, self- 
descriptions lead social systems to reflect on what possibilities are excluded 
from the form that the identity takes (e.g., society describes itself as unsta- 
ble and this leads society to reflect on the conditions of stability). The system’s 
reflection [>Self-Reference] on other possibilities ofidentity construction deter- 
mines the contingency of self- descriptions, which in their turn change over 
time according to the systems changes. 
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On the one hand, self- descriptions orient communication in social sys- 
tems (e.g., focusing on the condition of instability), thereby influencing the 
level of societal complexity, which may require new social structures (to face 
instability). On the other hand, self-descriptions are influenced by structural 
changes and societal complexity, as new connections between communica- 
tions lead to the introduction of new themes and the production of new nar- 
ratives or texts (from instability to critical reflection on conditions of change). 

Self- descriptions can be produced in all forms of society simply based 
on >language. However, their production is influenced, on the one hand, by 
>dissemination media and, on the other, by the form of societal differentiation 
[>Differentiation of Society]. Concerning dissemination media, the invention of 
writing has allowed the production of the first elaborated self-descriptions, 
which fix the topic of communication. Much later, the system of >mass media 
strongly influenced the production of self-descriptions, generating a great 
amount, and rapid change, of options. 

Concerning the form of society, the functional differentiation of society 
has triggered a huge amount of new, more articulate, more differentiated and 
contingent forms of self-description. In the functionally differentiated soci- 
ety, self descriptions are produced in functional systems. In the subsystems 
of this society, there is a strong increase in second-order observations, which 
become relevant as self-descriptions. Comparing prices, conditioning poli- 
tics through public opinion, scientific publications, conversations on demon- 
strations of love, and mediated communication are all opportunities for self- 
descriptions. Each functional system can both produce self-descriptions con- 
cerning society (e.g., in the science system, sociology describes society) and 
stabilize its own self-descriptions (e.g., the political system can describe it- 
self as State, the economic system as free market). Against this background, 
sociology becomes both a description of society and a self-description within 
society. It can provide a theory of society that contributes to the production 
of the object it analyzes; specifically, it can change this object because it is 
part of it. The production of a sociological theory changes society because it 
is an internal production, regardless of its specific effects for other functional 
systems (e.g., political effects). 

In the functionally differentiated society, self-descriptions also become 
the subject of self-descriptions: society can describe itself as a self-describing 
system and each self-description is contingent, since it is one among many 
different possibilities. Against this background, self-descriptions also make 
it possible for a social system to generate resistance against itself by defining 
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critical points in the system. The social system can open up several possible 
scenarios of change, which increases the potential for change and its sensi- 
tivity to new problems. 

Self- description requires a particular self-referential form of a social sys- 
tem: reflection, which is the >re-entry of the distinction between system and 
environment into the system. The theories of reflection, which develop con- 
ceptualizations of reflection, are specific and demanding forms of self-de- 
scription. Through a theory of reflection, a social system can observe and de- 
scribe itself. Each subsystem of the functionally differentiated society devel- 
ops theories of reflection; for instance, there are theories of knowledge in the 
scientific system, theologies in the religious system, theories of law, of the 
economy, of aesthetics in the system of art, and so on. In the functionally dif- 
ferentiated society, a centralized theory of reflection is not possible, therefore 
theories of reflection can be realized only in functional systems. This society 
generates a plurality of theories of reflection. 

The concept of self-description replaces the concept of culture in the his- 
tory of societal semantics. The concept of culture refers to the supply of possi- 
ble themes made available in concrete communicative processes. This concept 
has been produced in the history of society as a set of concepts and ideas, and, 
in particular, it has been linked to the comparison of different memories and 
traditions, and thus to the introduction of cultural diversity within society. 
The concept of culture has been used in Europe for this purpose since the 
end of the eighteenth century, stressing the necessity for social memory and 
comparative analyses of different social memories. Thus, culture is a concept 
which belongs to the history of societal self- descriptions, and should be re- 
placed by the concept of self-description itself. 

The limit of self-descriptions is that they cannot describe the distinction 
between the operation of describing and what is described, since what is de- 
scribed is the system that describes itself (e.g., self- descriptions cannot de- 
scribe the difference between the societal operation of describing instability 
and the resulting description of societal instability). Self-description intro- 
duces the distinction between describing and the described into the social 
system, generating a paradoxical condition, i.e., it negates the difference be- 
tween the observer (the social system) and its object (what is described in the 
system). For instance, instability is described as a condition of society, rather 
than a communicative production in society. [C.B.] 
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Theory of Society (2013: Ch. 5); Artas a Social System (2000: Ch. 7.1) 


Self-Reference (Selbstreferenz) 


The concept of self-reference describes the fact that there are systems that 
refer to themselves through their operations [>Operation/Observation]. These 
are (organic, psychic, social) systems that can only observe reality because of 
this self-contact [>System/Environment]. 

Self reference occurs when the operation of observation is included in 
what is referred to, i.e., when it refers to something that belongs to it. A social 
system, for instance, can only reproduce communication and can only take the 
world into account through communication; self-reference is implied in every 
>communication in the form of utterance. In the same way, a consciousness 
can only think and reality can only gain relevance to the consciousness as the 
external referent of thought. 

The concept of self-reference is intended to be neither purely analytical, 
nor a characteristic of the transcendental subject. System theory observes nei- 
ther the human being nor the subject. The self-referential constitution of the 
organic, psychic and social systems is recognized as an empirical finding: 
such systems exist in the real world and are really self-referential. This de- 
scription attempts to overcome the conflict between nominalism and realism; 
self-reference does not describe a solipsistic or transcendental conception of 
the world. Systems constituted self-referentially must be able to distinguish 
between what belongs to the system (its own operations) and what is to be at- 
tributed to its environment. On the one hand, self-reference requires the pos- 
sibility to reproduce the system’s own operations [>Autopoiesis] in such a way 
that every distinction used for observation (i.e., for the description of some- 
thing) must be construed by the operations within the system itself. On the 
other hand, the system cannot mingle with the external reality, i.e., with its 
environment; the condition for its operativity and for each form of cognition 
is the possibility to distinguish internally between self- and other-reference. 
This ability distinguishes self-referential systems from trivial machines (ac- 
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cording to Heinz von Foerster): while the latter always transform inputs into 
outputs in the same way, for self-referential machines the output depends on 
the particular internal state of the system; thus, depending on the different 
states of the system, the same input can lead to completely different results. 

The concept of self-reference is not interchangeable with that of tautol- 
ogy. It does not concern an operation that directly describes itself (for example 
A=A), but rather an operation that refers to something (the “self” of the ref- 
erence) that belongs to it. This reference is only possible because a difference 
which allows something that refers to itself is differentiated from something 
else. A tautology would be a non-informative form of self-reference, which 
would be fatal for the operations of the system: excluding the reference to 
other things would block every operative connection [>Asymmetrization]. 

Depending on which difference is used to refer to the “self”, self-reference 
can be specified differently: 

(a) When what is referring to itself is an element of the system (a com- 
munication, a thought, a cell) we speak of basal self-reference. The concept 
of the element refers to a fundamental unit of the system which cannot be 
further decomposed. Firstly, every element is an element only in reference 
to a system, and no elements exist without the system within which the el- 
ements are elements. Secondly, elements exist only in relation to other ele- 
ments; what constitutes them is the difference between element and relation, 
and their behavior. The element can refer to itself because of the differentia- 
tion of element and relation. This differentiation is the basis upon which the 
system operations make circular references to themselves within connections 
to other operations. Self-reference is the form of >meaning, since what is ac- 
tualized returns to itself within the reference to the possible. In the case of 
social systems, there is basal self-reference insofar as communications have 
no other points of reference than other communications: only due to this ref- 
erence do they allow the autopoiesis of the system. The relations permitted 
between the elements are selected by the >structures of the system. In this 
sense, the difference between element and relation cannot be observed at the 
level of structures, but only at the level of autopoiesis. Meaning-constituting 
systems produce their own elements as operations and they have thorough 
responsibility for this production: the identity and the quality of an element 
can only be constituted within the system for which the element is an ele- 
ment. Input from operations from outside and the external definition of the 
relations between them are both unconceivable, because that would mean the 
destruction of the system. 


Self-Reference (Selbstreferenz) 


(b) When the “self” of the reference is a >process, we speak of reflexivity 
that can be observed on the basis of the difference between before and after. 
Reflexivity consists in strengthening the selectivity of the process through 
applying the process to itself, which takes priority over applying it to that 
which is processed. An example is the learning to learn: instead of referring 
to the object of learning directly, it refers to the process of learning itself, such 
that its ability and its selectivity will be strengthened. 

(c) In the third case the system refers to itself through its own operations, 
and this demands that the system can be differentiated internally (itself) and 
externally (its environment). In this case, we speak of reflection. The differ- 
ence, which in this case guides self-reference, is that of system and environ- 
ment. In reflection, a >re-entry of the difference system/environment is real- 
ized within the system. This is done with the help of a further operation in the 
system itself, and in this sense reflection continues the autopoiesis, but at the 
same time makes it possible for the system to gain information about itself. 
This is conveyed by the system in the form of a difference (the difference sys- 
tem/environment), which it represents as a contingent entity and compares 
with alternative possibilities. 

In all these types of self-reference, we are dealing with a closed circular- 
ity that nevertheless does not deny the existence of the environment; on the 
contrary, the environment is a prerequisite for the system's selections. Self- 
referential systems are autonomous systems that use this closure to maintain 
their own autopoiesis and make their own observations possible. For this rea- 
son, we should not understand autonomy as independence, but rather as self- 
referential closure: the environment can limit or increase the range of oper- 
ative possibilities, but this does not change the fact that the operations can 
only be produced and linked with one another by and in the system. 

For this reason, autonomy is always absolute and not relative, since it 
would not make sense to conceive of a system that is only partly autonomous, 
or only closed “a bit”. External, observable influences on the system only af- 
fect its degree of irritability or the performance demands made by other sys- 
tems, never its autonomy or closure. Thus autonomy should be understood 
as the relationship of dependence and independence between system and en- 
vironment, where this difference can only be drawn within the system, i.e., 
self-referentially. For instance, scientific research surely depends on the fi- 
nancial resources (economic operations) available, but these resources cannot 
buy truth. The scientific system can increase its own complexity and struc- 
ture itself accordingly if it becomes less and less susceptible to the influence 
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of moral, religious or political demands. If, however, science has become a 
subsystem of the functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society], 
it alone can make decisions regarding the production of knowledge, research 
and the difference between true and untrue. We can thus observe a system 
which reproduces itself at an autopoietic level through its own basal self-ref- 
erence, and develops its own reflection in the form of the theory of knowledge. 
The relevance of the environment is not denied by the self-referential consti- 
tution of this system: we conceive of the environment as a complexity that 
can be determined only by the structures of the system. However, it is the 
>complexity of the environment that allows a system-internal complexity to be 
constructed [>System/Environment]. 

The concept of self-reference therefore rules out any continuity of sys- 
tem and environment. This implies that every description of the environment 
through the system (i.e., every other-reference and every opening) is only pos- 
sible as a construction of the system. But self-reference is not to be equated 
with the observer, even if at first glance they look the same. The form of the 
observer does not lie in mere >self-description, but in the difference between 
self- and other-reference as a difference. The observer is the unity of this dif- 
ference: the self can only be mentioned in contrast to the other, and in general 
the unity of the observer appears paradoxical, in that it is the unity of the dif- 
ference, the simultaneity of self- and other-reference. [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: 32-38; Ch. 11); The Autopoiesis of Social Systems (1986); 
Selbstreferentielle Systeme (1987). 


Semantics (Semantik) 


Semantics is the set of oral and written forms that can be repeatedly used, 
established and stabilized as guidelines to coordinate observations in society. 
Semantics therefore is not an autonomous system, but a set of forms pro- 
duced in >society as a social system. The concept of semantics makes reference 
to the concepts of >meaning and >communication. In practice, semantics con- 
sists of concepts and ideas, in oral, written or perceptional [>Art] form, that 
can be used and constructed as a set of themes in communication: world- 
views, scientific theories, opinions, essays, discussions. 

Semantics is the set of forms that can be used for the selection of meaning 
contents in society: it establishes and stabilize the set of meaning premises 
worthy of preservation. This set of forms is used to select information in the 
medium of meaning, preserving the themes that can be potentially included 
in communication. Semantics includes the condensed and re-usable mean- 
ing contents that are available for communication. The concept of semantics 
substitutes the concept of culture intended as a set of concepts and ideas pro- 
duced in the history of society. 

While meaning exists only in the present as an event, in order to make the 
coordination of meaning selections possible, every meaning content in soci- 
ety must be expectable. As such, meaning must be processed, standardized 
and defined with regard to a set of forms. Processing and standardization of 
meaning entail the possibility of developing what is familiar, but also what 
is new, expectable and even ambiguous; even unusual or critical meaning 
contents must be able to connect to the current usage of familiar meaning 
contents. Semantics connects communications by making reference to the 
preserved forms of meaning. This enables both the re-use of existing obser- 
vations [>Operation/Observation] in society and the opening up of new possi- 
bilities of observing, which can connect to existing observations. Semantics 
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can thus generalise meaning, generating distinctions that orient observations 
in society. 

Semantics consists of generalized meaning, which is selected from the 
emerging contents of communication. These contents are standardized and 
made available independently of the particular situation. Standardization of 
meaning corresponds with the necessity for connecting communications: the 
connection is made by selecting specific meaning contents according to a spe- 
cific typology, which renders the connection between the new and the already 
known understandable. Through the standardization of meaning, semantics 
makes society sensitive to certain contents of communication and not others. 

Two levels of production of semantics can be distinguished in society. The 
first level includes all texts and themes of communication (e.g., cursing, id- 
ioms). It orients familiar communication. The second level is a selection of 
the first level, i.e. it is refined (gepflegt) semantics, which is preserved and re- 
produced for >self-descriptions, which include historical-cultural materials and 
also theories of society. 

The evolution of society correlates with the development of >dissemination 
media and with the change in its structure [>Differentiation of Society]. In non- 
literate societies with segmentary differentiation, semantics is only available 
orally and is dependent on the memory of participants. With the invention 
of writing (in hierarchical societies), it becomes possible to anchor semantics 
in written texts. These can anticipate or dissolve processes of social devel- 
opment, or even insist on outdated traditions. The selection of semantics is 
made according to the criteria of plausibility and evidence. Itis stabilized as a 
set of dogmas. The invention of new dissemination media—from the printing 
press to the internet —and the functional differentiation of society trigger an 
important change: semantic forms develop and are differentiated, abandon 
earlier selection criteria, de-dogmatize, and connect to the reflection [>Self- 
Reference] of the functional systems. In modern society, the refined semantics 
is thus produced as descriptions in different functional systems (e.g. scientific 
system, economic system, legal system, religious system). 

Changes in semantics correlate with the changes in social structure via the 
intervening variable of societal complexity. With the change in social struc- 
ture, selectivity in the connections between communications change, too. This 
means a change in the level of societal complexity. Such changes demand 
a change in semantics, which function to orient communication. Semantics 
changes when the connections between communications change and it can 
no longer orient the reproduction of communication. The relationship be- 
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tween structure and semantics is thus circular: a change in semantics de- 
pends on structural changes, but at the same time determines the success 
of new forms of standardization of meaning and communication. Despite 
this circularity, semantics always evolves with a temporal lag compared with 
structural changes: therefore, the self-description of society is always more 
or less inappropriate for understanding new developments. [C.B.] 


Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik | (1980: Ch. 1); Theory of Society (2013: 325- 
327); Ideenevolution (2008); The Self-Description of Society (1984). 
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Social System (Soziales System) 


A social system is an autopoietic, self-referential system [>Autopoiesis; 
>Self-Reference] that is constituted as differentiated from its environment 
[>System/Environment]. It is a >meaning-constituting system. Its operations 
and final elements are >communications. There is not just one social system, 
but many. Through self-catalysis, social systems emerge from the problem of 
>double contingency, which is processed through communication. 

The concept of a social system is related to general systems theory, which 
formulates the essentials of the description of each system. There are three 
analytic levels that allow the differentiation of social systems from other types 
of system, and the determination of connections between the different types. 

The first level is the conceptualization of general systems theory. The 
paradigm shift in general systems theory has important consequences for a 
theory of social systems. This shift is from the system as a whole, made up of 
parts, to the distinction between system and environment, where the system 
is autopoietic and operationally closed [>Autopoiesis]. A system exists only if 
it can reproduce its operations through its operations, i.e. in the network of 
these operations. The autopoietic process of self-reproduction determines 
the operational closure of systems. 

This general definition, however, does not suffice for the analysis of social 
systems. In order to observe social systems, we must first differentiate them 
from other types of system (living and psychic) and avoid any mixing of ana- 
lytic levels. Above all, we may not assume that what is identical at one level is 
also identical at other levels. 

At the second level in the schema, we find concepts that indicate the speci- 
ficity of social systems and distinguish them from other types of system. Here, 
the central concepts are meaning and communication. The concept of mean- 
ing distinguishes social and psychic systems from living system such as cells, 
organisms and brains. Social and psychic systems are meaning-constituting 
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systems. The specificity of social systems as autopoietic and meaning-consti- 
tuting systems is that their operation is communication. They generate com- 
munication through communication, in a network of communications that is 
based on the medium of meaning. This distinguishes social systems from psy- 
chic systems based on the operation of thinking; thinking cannot be included 
in social systems through communication. 

The formulations at the first two levels lead to an analysis of social sys- 
tems that, contrary to sociological tradition, no longer takes the problem of 
stability as a starting point. Instead, the problem of social systems is the con- 
tinuation of autopoiesis in relation to the environment. The initial problem 
of double contingency transforms into the question of how communications 
without duration (that disappear as soon as they emerge) can be continuously 
produced and connected to one another. 

At the third level, three types of social system can be differentiated: >in- 
teractions, >organizations and >society. We can neither reduce one type into 
another, nor use models that presuppose the primacy of any one type. The 
theory of social systems explains the social reality with recourse to the three 
types, their autonomy and their interdependencies. For this reason, we can 
no longer speak, as Talcott Parsons did, of a theory of the social system in the 
singular, but must speak instead of social systems in the plural. [C.B.] 


Social Systems (1995); The Autopoiesis of Social Systems (1986); Insistence on 
Systems Theory (1983). 


Society (Gesellschaft) 


Society is a particular type of >social system. Society is the social system that 
encompasses all social systems and incorporates all communications; hence, 
no communication exists outside of society. Society sets the boundaries of 
social complexity because it limits the possibilities that can be grasped and 
realized in communication. Every distinction of particular social systems oc- 
curs within society. 

Unlike corresponding formulations in traditional sociology, it is not in- 
dividuals, relationships between individuals, or social roles that are the ele- 
ments of society, but communication. Nor are the boundaries of society ter- 
ritorial boundaries, but rather they are boundaries of communication. Indi- 
viduals (as psychic and bodily systems) are in the environment of society and 
society relates to individuals as systems in the environment [>Interpenetration 
and Structural Coupling]. 

Society is only one type of social system alongside interaction and orga- 
nization. Its uniqueness can be observed as a particular effect of complexity 
reduction: society is the social system that institutionalizes the final funda- 
mental reductions in complexity and, in doing so, sets the premises for the 
operation of all other types of social systems (interactions and organizations). 
Society's selectivity facilitates the selectivity of all other social systems; society 
is the basis for every further >differentiation in the domain of communication. 

The societal system serves as a point of reference for understanding social 
evolution. Society is always internally differentiated [>Differentiation of Society]. 
Over the course of society’s evolution, the form of the primary differentiation 
varies. This form is the structure of society; hence, social evolution consists of 
changes in the structure of society. 

Society differentiates itself primarily in subsystems that produce commu- 
nications under conditions of strict limitations. These are not interactions or 
organizations, but specific systems that reproduce society as a whole from a 
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particular perspective. These subsystems vary with the change in the struc- 
ture of society: for instance, they are functional system, social strata, tribes. 
These systems are localized within society. Based on the first reduction of 
complexity undertaken by society, they can constitute specific forms of com- 
munication. 

Theory of society is a specific theory within sociology, related to a partic- 
ular case of the theory of social systems. This theory delivers a >self-description 
of society from the perspective of science; it is a perspective included in so- 
ciety that thematizes society itself. Since it results from the operation of an 
autopoietic subsystem, i.e. the scientific systems, theory of society does not 
reflect any objective reality, but offers one particular perspective among other 
observations of society. Due to its scientific nature, sociological observation is 
distinct from other observations, since it can include the observer: sociology 
knows that its description of society is an internal product of society itself. 
For this reason, sociology can reflect on the structural conditions of this de- 
scription. 

Sociological self-description thematizes the >meaning dimensions in which 
society’s operations assume a form. It is realized as the theory of communi- 
cation and the media that make communication probable (social dimension), 
as evolutionary theory (temporal dimension), and as the theory of differenti- 
ation (fact dimension). These specific theories together constitute the theory 
of society. [C.B.] 


Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.1, 1.5); Social Systems (1995: Ch. 10.11); The Self- 
Description of Society, (1984); Gesellschaft (1970). 


Sociological Enlightenment (Soziologische 
Aufklärung) 


The concept of sociological enlightenment describes the general program of 
Luhmann’s sociology. The enlightenment requires an observation [>Opera- 
tion/Observation]. Every observation is based on a distinction. Operations of 
enlightenment use a specific distinction in the observation: the distinction 
conscious/unconscious in the observation of psychic systems, and the dis- 
tinction manifest/latent in the observation of >social systems. The distinction 
manifest/latent indicates the sociological enlightenment. 

The Enlightenment emerges historically in the eighteenth century as Eu- 
ropean society undergoes the transition from stratified differentiation to pri- 
marily functional differentiation [+Differentiation of Society]. In this historical 
period, the Enlightenment is understood as the unfolding of human reason, 
which led to rationality and justice taking hold in society. Unlike this first 
Enlightenment, the sociological enlightenment presupposes the capacity of 
reflection [>Self-Reference], which results from the development of the func- 
tionally differentiated society. The sociological enlightenment is understood 
as the broadening of the observational capacity of social systems—i.e., their 
ability to understand and reduce world >complexity. Thus, the means of this 
enlightenment are social systems capable of observation. 

Sociological enlightenment arises upon producing the possibility to ob- 
serve what is latent in society and to distinguish it from what is manifest. 
Latency lies in the possibilities that cannot be used in a system, although 
they are determined or determinable. There is latency in every social system: 
every social system withholds certain conditions of its own autopoiesis from 
observation in order to preserve, relatively unproblematically, its own unity. 
Hence, for a social system it can be useful to protect certain principles of 
its internal order and to exclude them from observation (thematization). The 
inappropriateness of the observation and the appropriateness of the protec- 
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tion are determined by the >structure of the system, which provides certain 
distinctions and excludes others, by making them latent. Latency is always 
contingent: some latencies can become manifest and others can take their 
place. The possibility of observing the distinctions varies with the variation in 
social structures. 

The expansion of the capacity for observation—i.e., the ability to handle 
the problem of complexity in society—depends on the differentiation of the 
scientific system and, within it, of sociology. This differentiation allows the 
observation of latency and the setting of apparent self-evidence as contin- 
gent, but without giving up the protective function at the level of >society as 
a whole. Through systems theory, sociology can make manifest the complex- 
ity of what it observes, without society needing to give up the possibility of 
maintaining latency. Enlightenment also regards science and sociology be- 
cause they are characterized by their own latency. They are not provided with 
greater observation capacity than other systems: their advantage lies in being 
able to observe that their observation is the result of their own operations. 

Sociological enlightenment not only means making latent structures and 
functions in society evident, but also means comparing the different equiva- 
lents, which can be used as structures and functions, with one another [>Func- 
tional Analysis]. Since, when a system recognizes the function of latency, it also 
observes the equivalent alternatives that are available. 

The enlightenment facilitates a consciousness (in >psychic systems) and a 
communicability (in social systems) of the contingency of the system. It also 
shows that, based on latency, society cannot see what it cannot see. Hence, it 
makes manifest that the function of latency requires that the function itself 
is kept latent. [C.B.] 


Soziologische Aufklärung (1967); Social Systems (1995: Ch. 8.XVI). 


Structure (Struktur) 


Structures are conditions that limit the domain of connectivity of system op- 
erations: they are the conditions for the >autopoiesis of every system. The con- 
cept of structure describes the selection of the relations between elements 
that are accepted in the system. In >meaning-constituting systems, structures 
cannot merely consist of the relations between elements, since elements are 
events without duration [>Event]: with their disappearance, the relations also 
would disappear, and with them the system itself. The selections that become 
structurally relevant are those that limit the possibilities of recombining the 
elements (communications or thoughts). 

This means, first, that structure and system are not coterminous. Al- 
though there can be no structureless systems, and structures can only ever 
be structures in a system, the two terms describe two completely different 
findings: whereas elements of a system are operations that, as such, must be 
constantly reproduced, structures condense only by repeating the identical in 
different combinations. Thus, the identity of the system can be maintained 
when its structures change. The same goes for objects, situations, periods 
of time, people, and so on: in all these cases, it is about meaningful com- 
binations that become more significant as structures when it is possible to 
generalize their identity beyond each moment in which they take place. 

Structures can also be described as selections of selections because they 
limit the connectivity (first selection), based on which the system produces 
its own elements (second selection). Without structures, the system could not 
determine whether its own further operations even occur: on the contrary, it 
would find itself confronted with the indeterminacy of the connections and 
therefore the impossibility of continuing its autopoiesis. The complexity of 
the system is made determinable by building structure, and the selectivity of 
the individual events is maintained and re-introduced in the next event as a 
range of possibilities from which the next selection can be obtained. 
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In this sense, structures guarantee the existence of the system not because 
of their stability, but for the sole reason that they can secure the transition 
from one operation to the next. The stability of the system must therefore be 
thought of as “dynamic stability,” because the continuity of the system is only 
guaranteed by the discontinuity of its operations. Structures are maintained 
when they are repeated and condensed in various situations, otherwise they 
will be forgotten. 

In the case of social systems, structures are the structures of >expectations 
that reveal possibilities of communication that the system can orient itself 
towards: by constructing expectations, a social system can determine con- 
nections and therefore also operative possibilities. Without structure, com- 
munication could decide neither which topics can be discussed, nor clarify 
who should begin to communicate when. Autopoiesis and structure of social 
systems, therefore, do not coincide: operations—i.e., system elements—are 
communications, whilst the structural elements are expectations. 

From a temporal point of view, structures guarantee the reversibility of se- 
lections, although, as events, selections disappear irreversibly into the past. 
The structure admits duration against the background of the temporal punc- 
tuality of events and, therefore, also admits the re-actualization of situations 
in which new operations must be selected. Thanks to its structures, a system 
can recall past situations or imagine future ones by abstracting from the un- 
ceasing perpetuation of operations. In this sense, structures make the selec- 
tivity of communication visible, as well as revealing the possibility of different 
directions for selections. 

Structures can change; the system is therefore capable of learning. We 
can only speak of learning in relation to structures, because events cannot 
be changed: they occur and then instantly disappear. Only their information 
value is surprising and introduces novelties compared to what the system 
expects on the basis of its structures. [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 8); Introduction to Systems Theory (2012: 239-247). 


Symbolically Generalized Media (Symbolisch 
generalisierte Kommunikationsmedien) 


Symbolically generalized media are specialized >structures that secure the 
probability of success of communication. They create expectations of accep- 
tance when rejection is probable, although they cannot safeguard expecta- 
tions from disappointment. Their function concerns the distinction between 
acceptance and rejection, which becomes evident after communication has 
been understood [>Language]. Such communication media are power (or 
power/law), scientific truth, money (or property/money), love, art and values. 
All these media are connected to the rise of the functionally differentiated 
society [>Differentiation of Society]. 

Language makes understanding probable. Thus, it makes also possible to 
reject a communication. Rejection of communication is probable when par- 
ticipants do not know each other (why should one accept proposals from an 
unknown person?), information is not immediately plausible (why should one 
accept knowledge that is not based on personal experience?), and attribution 
of selections is problematic (what is the reason for paying taxes?). In general 
terms, the success of communication is improbable because ego can reject the 
selection suggested by alter (a request, a proposal, an order) as premises of 
ego's own selectivity. 

Symbolically generalized media deal with the improbability of egos mo- 
tivation to accept the selection suggested by alter. They can condition ego's 
motivation through alter's selection. The criteria for the coupling of selections 
function to motivate ego to accept alter's selection. Thus, symbolically gener- 
alized media combine selection and motivation, and thereby make it proba- 
ble that alter's selection is accepted as the basis ofego's further selections. The 
concepts of “acceptance” and “motivation” do not refer to ego's psychic system. 
Acceptance and motivation are not observed as mental states, because the 
psychic conditions of acceptance and motivation are unknown. Rather, one 
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can observe that a symbolically generalized medium enables the strict cou- 
pling of ego’s and alter's selections through the specific form of the medium 
[>Medium/Form]. Both ego and alter know and accept that their selections are 
conditioned by the symbolically generalized medium. For instance, ego ac- 
cepts alter’s command to pay a fine because alter exercises power; ego accepts 
alter's claims that the earth orbits the sun because it concerns scientific truth; 
ego accepts alter’s suggestion to spend the evening together because she loves 
alter. 

Symbolically generalized media fulfill their function when the acceptance 
of the selection does not depend on the concrete situation: it is not the effect 
of the individual selection that counts, but rather the existence of generalized 
conditions of coordination of selections. Generalization means treating a plu- 
rality of references as a unity: the >meaning of a specific communication is not 
exhausted in the communication itself, but rather condenses into a unitary 
form that participants can refer to in other situations, at other points in time 
and with other communication partners. The generalization of the medium 
occurs through symbols that allow the formation of its unity from a plurality 
of references. Thanks to this symbolic generalization, the form of the medium 
can become universally applicable (love is love regardless of the identity of the 
partners, the circumstances of meeting, the history of the relationship) and 
regulate every specific situation, but without determining it (one can love dif- 
ferently, depending on the partner, circumstances or relationship history). 
The participants’ selections are stably coupled, while the coupling is specified 
case by case. 

The differentiation of symbolically generalized media is based on the dif- 
ferentiation of a reference problem, that is a particular problem of combina- 
tion between selection and motivation. Not all communications need a sym- 
bolically generalized medium. In segmentary societies, in which all commu- 
nication is oral, the possibility that a communication is accepted or rejected 
is settled on the basis of: a shared and unquestionable world experience; a 
shared memory; the pressure applied by those present to conform; a direct 
reference to those concerned. The differentiation of symbolically generalized 
media has developed during the evolution of society with the increase in the 
improbability of acceptance of communication, in the context of the diffu- 
sion of long-distance communication [>Dissemination Media]. Long-distance 
communication is addressed to those absent and is linked to unknown future 
developments. In these conditions, the combination between selection on the 
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one hand, and motivation to accept the selection on the other, cannot be taken 
for granted. 

The symbolically generalized media developed fully with the transition 
to the functionally differentiated society. In this transition, the symbolically 
generalized media worked as catalysts in the formation of some functional 
systems (the political system, the economic system, the scientific system, the 
system of families, the art system), in which the success of communication 
depended on the distinction between acceptance and rejection. The symbol- 
ically generalized media ensure operational closure and unity of these func- 
tional systems. They are absent in functional systems specialized in the com- 
municative treatment of the environment (psychic systems, body, horizons of 
transcendental meaning), because these systems do not refer to the primary 
problem of improbable success of communication. In these conditions, either 
a code referring directly to the function [>Religious System] develops, or the in- 
teraction system plays an important function in ensuring the probability of 
acceptance [>Education System]. 

Starting from particular problems of combination between selection and 
motivation, the differentiation of the symbolically generalized media corre- 
sponds to the differentiation of ways of attributing coupled selections [>Attri- 
bution]. Selections can be attributed as actions (utterances) or as experiences 
(information): symbolically generalized media are differentiated according to 
whether ego and alter are observed in regard to their actions or experiences. 
The differentiation of symbolically generalized media is based on the coupling 
of alter's selections and ego's selections, which are attributed as action or ex- 
perience. These forms of attribution allow the asymmetrization of >double con- 
tingency and the enhancement of communication, which can flow from alter 
to ego. They direct the conditioning of selection: when a selection is clearly 
attributed to the system (alter's action) or its environment (alter's experience), 
ego can be motivated to base her own action or experience on this selection. 

Four constellations of attribution are possible, each of which correlates 
with particular symbolically generalized media: 


(1) egos action refers to the conditions set by alter's action. The correspond- 
ing medium is power (or power/law, because power must be legally regu- 
lated). 

(2) ego's experience refers to the conditions set by alter's action. The corre- 
sponding media are money (or property/money, because money regulates 
the acquisition of property) and art. 
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(3) ego's action refers to the conditions set by alter's experience. The corre- 
sponding medium is love. 

(4) ego's experience refers to the conditions set by alter's experience. The cor- 
responding media are scientific truth and values. 


Luhmann provides the schema below (see table 1) as a summary. 


Table 1 
Ego's experience (Ee) Ego's action (Ea) 
Alter's experience (Ae) Ae Ee Ae Ea 
Truth Love 
Values 
Alter's action (Aa) Aa Ee Aa Ea 
Property/Money Power/love 
Art 


The most important structural characteristic of symbolically generalized 
media is a central >code based on a binary schematization. The code deter- 
mines the form of the medium, which is thus not only symbolic, but also 
“diabolic” because it produces a difference between two values: for instance, 
between payment and non-payment (money) and true and untrue (truth). By 
differentiating the two values of the code, a symbolically generalized medium 
obtains information from every event and from every situation (e.g., some- 
thing is true or untrue, someone pays or does not pay). 

The code is characterized by a social preference for one of the two val- 
ues (the “positive” value), which allows the self-localization of the code in this 
value (the truth in the true, the money in payments). The preference code does 
not remove the contingency of selections: one can always act against power 
or abuse power, or refuse to accept a scientific truth and produce an alterna- 
tive. The preference code, however, is advantageous in that it binds this con- 
tingency to the orientation set by the medium: contingency refers to power, 
truth or money. This strengthens the possibilities for success of the coupling 
of selections. 

Simplifying the transition from one value of the code to the other is called 
technologization. Technologization can be fostered by the development of a 
secondary code: money is the secondary code of property and law is the sec- 
ondary code of power. It is also possible that a medium does not develop any 
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technologization, using functional equivalents [>Art; >Love] in its place. How- 
ever, since technologization allows for greater connectivity and capacity for 
interrupting interdependence, it is suited to the easier differentiation of so- 
cietal subsystems. Technologization facilitates the formation of a functional 
system, as it facilitates the operational closure of the system. One exception 
is truth, which develops a subordinate code next to the main code. This sub- 
ordinate code comes into play if the main code cannot secure the acceptance 
of communication. Since truth may not offer sufficient evaluative criteria in 
order to motivate the acceptance of the selection, one appeals to researchers” 
reputation. In the case of values, there is ultimately no unified code. 

There are further important structural characteristics of symbolically gen- 
eralized media. First, these media enhance processual reflexivity (e.g., love is 
triggered by love, money obtained through money, power acquired through 
power), which contributes to the differentiation of the medium because it 
makes the medium dependent upon itself. Second, these media differentiate 
between first and second order observation [>Operation/Observation] and con- 
dition selections at the second order. For instance, a lover observes if her lover 
still loves her; an investor observes how other investors invest their money; a 
political leader observes how other political leaders observe relevant inter- 
ests and needs. Third, these media use >programs to allocate the code values 
(theories and methods allocate truth; investment programs allocate money). 
Fourth, these media are associated with symbiotic symbols or mechanisms, 
which determine how communication may let itself be irritated by the bod- 
ies of the participants (scientific communication is irritated by perception; 
money and property relate to needs, love to sexuality). Finally, these media 
can be inflated, when they are used too much because they are given too much 
trust (e.g., political decisions are promised but cannot be taken), or deflated, 
when they are used to little because their potential trust is not exploited (e.g., 
political decisions that are possible and supported are not taken). 

The relationships between symbolically generalized media depend on the 
characteristics of the codes. Each medium has generalized validity in soci- 
ety, primarily because its code is only valid in a limited domain (e.g., money 
only has economic validity, but makes economic communication probable for 
society as a whole). Moreover, programs determine the concrete conditions 
for attributing value to a medium in the domain of another medium; for in- 
stance, economic investments (money) allow the realization of scientific re- 
search (truth). Between the media, however, there can be no transitive or hi- 
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erarchical relationship: money cannot be transformed directly into truth or 
power; power cannot be translated into money, or love into truth. [C.B.] 


Power (1979); Generalized Media and the Problem of Contingency (1976); Theory 
of Society (2012: Ch. 2.8-2.12). 


System/Environment (System/Umwelt) 


The distinction system/environment is the starting point for Luhmanni's sys- 
tems theory. No system is independent of its environment, since a system is 
constituted drawing a boundary through its operations and thereby differen- 
tiating itself from what does not belong to it, i.e., its environment. No system 
can operate outside of its boundaries [>Operation/Observation]. Without an en- 
vironment to distinguish it from, no system could be determined. A system 
is an autonomous domain in which particular conditions apply that escape 
one-to-one correspondence with the states in the environment [>Autopoiesis]. 

Defining a boundary does not mean isolating the system. Operations are 
always internals operations, but at the level of observation the boundary can 
be overcome and different forms of interdependence between system and en- 
vironment can be identified. Every system needs a whole range of environ- 
mental conditions: a social system, for instance, requires the availability of 
psychic systems that participate in the communication, alongside a compati- 
ble physical environment (e.g., temperatures within a particular range, appro- 
priate levels of gravity) and many other conditions. In addition, one and the 
same event can belong simultaneously to the system and to its environment. 
A particular event can, for instance, be an element of both a social system 
(as a communication) and a psychic system (as thought), even though these 
systems reciprocally belong to the environment of the other [>Interpenetration 
and Structural Coupling]. This >event is subject to conditions that are always 
different inside the system and in its environment. 

The environment, for its part, is not environment in and of itself, but 
rather the environment of a system for which it is the outside (“everything 
else”). Concerning a system, everything that does not fall within the system 
belongs to the environment, which is thus different for every system. In fact, 
the environment is constituted by a systems operations as what is left out (as 
“negative correlate”: it includes everything that does not belong to the system) 
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and is itself not a system: it has neither its own operations, nor its own ca- 
pacity for action. >Attribution to the environment is a system-internal strategy 
for managing its own complexity. Unlike the system, the environment is not 
defined by boundaries, but by horizons that cannot be overcome because they 
expand with the increase in the system complexity: the horizon moves further 
away the closer we get to it. 

That the environment is relative to one system implies neither the devalu- 
ation of the environment nor the subordination of its role. The starting point 
of the theory is neither the system nor the environment, but rather their dif- 
ference [>Identity/Difference], for which both sides are equally necessary. There 
can be no constitution of a system without a relationship to the environment, 
and also no environment without a system: they only ever exist together. On 
the one hand, the capacity for action is a characteristic of a system and forms 
an asymmetry in the system/environment relation—which is also expressed 
in the fact that only in the system a >re-entry of the distinction can take place. 
On the other hand, the environment is the side with higher complexity. 

The distinction system/environment stabilizes a >complexity gap that 
forces the system to constantly make selections and imposes contingency on 
all operations: the environment always includes more possibilities than the 
system can actualize. Even if it is always relative to the respective system, the 
environment is not available for its needs passively and without resistance: 
it has its own forms and its own needs that the system must face. In a com- 
pletely chaotic and entropic environment, however, it would not be possible 
to constitute a system. The environment must have at least enough order to 
allow the making and maintenance of distinctions [>Constructivism]. 

In order to understand the structuring and the autonomous dynamic of 
the environment, the distinction between the environment of a system and 
the systems in its environment must be taken into account. Each of these 
systems orient themselves to their own system/environment distinctions and 
include the first system in their environments. The environment of a commu- 
nication system includes, for instance, a multiplicity of organisms, psychic 
systems and further social systems, each of which is characterized by a spe- 
cific autopoiesis and is influenced only minimally by the operations of the 
social system itself. No system has access to the system/environment relation 
of other systems. For this reason, the environment of a system —which is 
constituted by the system itself—appears to the system as a complex network 
of mutually influencing system/environment distinctions, which the system 
cannot determine. 
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The environment is always much more complex than the system, and this 
asymmetry cannot be reversed. Every attempt that the system makes to con- 
trol its environment means a change in the environments of other systems, 
which react making the environment of the first system yet more complex, 
and thereby reproduces the complexity gap. 

This gap forces the system to undertake sharper selections concerning the 
environment than it does concerning itself. Environmental complexity is pro- 
cessed globally. The system reacts with higher sensitivity to internal events 
and processes than it does for events and processes in the environment (it 
could not take all of them into account anyway). It is relatively indifferent to 
environmental circumstances. Internal or external attribution is itself, how- 
ever, an internal strategy for the orientation of the system operations: what is 
localized externally depends on internal structures, and in the orientation to 
the environment the system reacts to something that it constructed itself (but 
cannot necessarily control). The economic system can, for instance, attribute 
a stock market crash to itself as a consequence of its operations, or to the en- 
vironment as a consequence of political events, emotional business people or 
other factors. 

When the question of >rationality is posed, there is a re-entry of the sys- 
tem/environment distinction into the system, which processes its relation to 
the environment internally. Thus the economic system can ask itself, for in- 
stance, how its own processes affected the operation of politics, and whether 
the consequences triggered the events that caused the stock market crash. 

No datum can be ultimately located in the system or in the environment, 
but rather belongs simultaneously to a system and to the environment of other 
systems, depending on the observation perspective. Every observation must 
specify its own system reference—i.e., the observer doing the observing—and 
cannot rely on the assumption of a given reality. 

The distinction system/environment can be repeated within the system. 
The system itself represents an environment for the differentiation of subsys- 
tems, which constitute their own system/environment distinctions presup- 
posing the overall complexity reduction by the system towards the undeter- 
mined environment [>Differentiation; >Differentiation of Society]. [E.E.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 1.11, Ch. 5); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.4). 
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System of Families (System der Familien) 


In functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society], families are a 
subsystem that fulfills the function of including a participant in communica- 
tion as a whole person [>Inclusion/Exclusion]. This function cannot be achieved 
by individual families: the system is therefore constituted of the multitude of 
families. 

The meaning of the family in society has changed through the course of 
its evolution. In the segmentary society, the family serves as a fundamen- 
tal form of differentiation. In the stratified society, the family is embedded 
within different social strata. In both forms of society, people are assigned 
to a subsystem according to the segmentation of families. This is no longer 
the case in the functionally differentiated society, in which families fulfill a 
specific function and no longer provide the organizational basis for other 
functional systems. Families are the only system in the functionally differen- 
tiated society in which people are treated exclusively as persons. This means 
that the function of families is to make sure that a participant in commu- 
nication is included as a human being as a whole: everything to do with the 
participant—every action and experience, including those taking place out- 
side the family—is potentially relevant for communication within the family. 
This function is fulfilled by a >re-entry of the system/environment difference 
by means of the person: the family is a form that, through the person, re-en- 
ters into itself. Everything relevant to the person (what happened at work, the 
quality of sleep, grades received, people met) is relevant to the family. The per- 
son provides a perspective to the family so that it can process what stretches 
beyond its boundaries without lifting them. 

The fact that re-entry takes place through the person implies that every 
family has a special history: different families cannot cooperate because noth- 
ing holds them together and there is no common standard. Only the lack of 
unity among the various family systems ensures that the function of includ- 
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ing persons is generalized. A single family could not fulfill this function for 
society as a whole. 

In order to define the characteristics of communication within the family, 
it is not enough to observe that all participants know each other well person- 
ally. The relevant communication is intimate interpersonal communication. 
Intimacy occurs when a persor's world becomes relevant for another person, 
and when this is reciprocated. Intimacy means that nothing personal may 
remain outside the communication. Secrets are not permitted: we cannot re- 
ject communication about ourselves with the argument “that doesn't concern 
you” (with problematic exceptions in the communication between parents and 
children). We have both the right to be heard and the obligation to speak about 
and justify everything which is defined as personal. 

In the system of families, communication is irritated by anything regard- 
ing participants’ psychic systems. The structural coupling [>Interpenetration 
and Structural Coupling] between the communication system and the psychic 
systems is noisy: communication thematizes what and how the participat- 
ing psychic systems think, understand and listen. The psychic perturbation is 
observed (“what are you thinking about?”) and reflected (“what are you think- 
ing about when you notice that I’m trying to understand your thoughts?”) 
in communication. The second-order observation [>Operation/Observation] is 
therefore relevant and takes place incessantly: every observation can easily 
become the topic of a further observation, because the interest in everything 
that happens is related to the observer. Therefore, the family is a historic sys- 
tem that is more sensitive to changes in expectations that the other functional 
systems. Sensitivity to the personal changes is particularly high. 

>Love can be considered the code of the system of families because it deter- 
mines the boundaries of an intimate communication as opposed to a non-in- 
timate communication. Therefore, love also determines the boundaries of the 
autopoietic reproduction of a system of intimate interpersonal communica- 
tion. However, within the family there are not only intimate communications, 
but also interactions connected with trivial daily activities. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to decide whether familial communication is characterized solely by a 
semantics of love. Certainly, we cannot claim that all communication within 
the family is coded through love (unlike, for instance, legal communication, 
which is entirely coded through law, or economic communication through 
money). 

Interaction becomes relevant due to the lack of a clear coupling between 
the medium love and the system of families. Moreover, love does not ensure 
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any measure of stability for the family; its expectations are too high, which can 
lead to the disappointment of expectations and the possibility of dissolution. 

Although interpersonal communication can be found in all social systems, 
itis a particular feature of the system of families since it is the basis of their 
differentiation as a social system. Differentiation makes it possible to assign 
to families—and families alone—the function of including the person. These 
characteristics apply not only to the legally institutionalized family, but also 
to all forms of intimate relationships, as systems in which the personal may 
not be removed from communication. [C.B.] 


Sozialsystem Familie (1988); Glück und Unglück der Kommunikation in den 
Familien (1990). 
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Time (Zeit) 


Time is defined as the observation of reality based on the difference between 
past and future. Each system only ever exists in the present and simultane- 
ously (synchronically) with its own environment. In this sense, past is not a 
starting point and future is not a goal, but rather both cases concern horizons 
of possibilities [>Meaning]. 

Meaning-constituting systems construct reality as the difference between 
actuality and potentiality. This difference can be temporalized through the 
doubling of the distinction. On the potentiality side, we can continue to dis- 
tinguish between past and future. The present is always secured by the fact 
that the system reproduces itself autopoietically [>Autopoiesis]: the temporal 
orientation leads to the distinction between actuality of self-reproduction and 
what is not actual, i.e. it is not contemporary to the system. In this way, a 
paradoxical situation is created, in which what is contemporary and what is 
not contemporary appear at the same time. The paradox is unfolded through 
particular temporal differences, such as, for instance, the difference between 
past and future. 

For each observer [>Operation/Observation], time exists because each dis- 
tinction has two sides and that, in order to change from one side to the other, 
operations, and therefore time, are required. Thus, a difference emerges be- 
tween the observer herself, who is always actual, and the difference between 
before and after, which is generated 

by the event that enabled the transition from one side to the other side 
of the distinction. The difference between synchronicity on one side, and the 
difference before/after on the other side, is time. 

In the present, non-actual temporal horizons of the past and future are 
formed. This present moves through time, and with it the horizons move, 
too: in each moment, past and future are projected anew and there can be 
no move into the future or return to the past. As horizons, past and future 
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are not quantities constituted from events, but rather selective performances 
of the system (of the observer). Not everything that happens is relevant to 
construct the past. This construction also depends on the system and can- 
not correspond with what “really” happened. The same goes for the future, 
because the projection of future possibility depends solely on the system. 

The construction of the temporal dimension is based on the possibility 
to observe change and duration at the same time. Meaning-constituting sys- 
tems can only observe events and changes in situations when they can hold 
something constant that serves as a background. Conversely, everything that 
remains constant only appears to do so against the background of events. 

The present can be described in two mutually conditioning ways [>Mean- 
ing Dimensions]. First, the present is punctual and transforms the future into 
the past by moving: time passes irreversibly and inevitably. Under the second 
aspect, the present is observable as the duration that abstracts from the pass- 
ing of events. The present makes it possible to remember past situations or to 
anticipate future situations. According to these two temporal points of view, 
meaning-constituting systems differentiate >structures and >processes, which 
in their interplay keep meaning accessible to social and psychic operations. 

Since they are imaginary, the horizons of the past and the future are struc- 
turally determined constructions, which have no correspondences in the en- 
vironment of the observing system [>System/Environment]: the system and its 
environment exist only in the present and only synchronically. However, the 
projection of temporal horizons means that the system can observe changes 
through constants in terminology without having to change itself. The sys- 
tem time is not in synch with what happens in its environment, because that 
would imply the dissolution of the system boundaries. 

This complex construction of the temporal dimension reveals different 
characteristics depending on the societal structures: it corresponds to the 
type of primary societal differentiation [>Differentiation of Society]. Tradition 
sees time as movement, a concept that describes the unity of the difference 
between before and after. The temporal horizons of pre-modern societies re- 
fer to the distinction between time and eternity. Eternity indicates the divine 
position from which all times are given simultaneously: eternity guarantees 
that everything happens according to God’s will. This is different from the fi- 
nite time of creation, which has a beginning and an end whose meaning can 
only be interpreted in relation to eternity. In the functionally differentiated 
society, movement is replaced by the idea of the present: the primary temporal 
horizons become the completed past and the uncertain, open and contingent 
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future into which the system can project numerous possible presents. Selec- 
tions are guided by the fact that the past is only a premise of the future: it 
is “capitalized” as the history of already completed selections that can be re- 
combined depending on future perspectives. 

This modern conception of time has had consequences for the historical 
description of society. History is produced whenever the events relevant to so- 
ciety are observed on the basis of the distinction before/after: from antiquity 
until at least the seventeenth century, the difference before/after was consid- 
ered as a unity against the background of the temporal horizon itself, and was 
reflected by distinguishing between passing time and divine eternity. In the 
modern era, from the eighteenth century onwards, history is grasped as self- 
referential—it must be continually written anew depending on the histori- 
cal moment in which the historians find themselves. Also history is, in other 
words, something historical: history re-appears in history through a >re-entry. 
Writing history today means recombining data depending on the chosen the- 
oretical approach. Now, the need for data no longer depends on the sources 
that can be discovered and taken into account, but rather from the theoretical 
approach itself. From a sociological perspective, it is therefore not so much 
the coherence of the events to be described historically that is interesting, but 
rather the consistency of the theoretical approach that the theory of society 
can deliver. 

The distinction and connection between the past and the future is man- 
aged in the present by memory, which detects in the past the distinctions 
providing the frame in which the future can oscillate. Memory has the func- 
tion of testing the consistency of system operations against its construction of 
reality, which it accomplishes through the double function of remembering 
and forgetting. Remembering recognizes repetitions as something already 
known, overcoming the need to learn the same thing over and over again. 
Forgetting prevents the system from blocking itself, and frees up processing 
capacity. 

The forms of memory change with the evolution of society. In ancient 
societies memory was related to objects and rituals, while writing made it 
more mobile. Modern society, which is so complex that it has to remember 
and forget much more, has moved from forms oriented to identity (Gleich- 
heit) to forms oriented to comparison (Vergleichbarkeit), realized as culture. 
The different functional systems have their own special memories, which are 
coordinated by the >mass media, but which cannot be integrated. The mass 
media operate as the overall memory of society, providing a reference reality 
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that can be taken for granted. Everyone knows that the second reality with- 
out obligation of consensus that is built by the mass media is also known to 
everyone else, no matter what they think, and at the same time is constantly 
renewed (forgotten). [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 1.111, 5.111); Geheimnis, Zeit und Ewigkeit (1989); Gleich- 
zeitigkeit und Synchronisation (1989); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 3.13); The Re- 
ality of the Mass Media (2000: Ch. 11). 


Truth (Wahrheit) 


Truth is a >symbolically generalized medium that makes the acceptance of knowl- 
edge that is new, surprising, deviant and based on scientifically proven theo- 
ries and methods [>Science] more probable. 

This knowledge cannot be established simply by virtue of its own evidence 
or the reputation of the researcher who claims it. On the contrary, it often 
concerns knowledge and news that contradict the self-evidence of the facts 
and deviate widely from the normal course of daily life. The communication 
medium truth motivates the acceptance of such knowledge, without each fur- 
ther communication being forced to repeat the processes that first indicated 
a statement as scientifically true (or untrue). 

Scientific truth is characterized by a constellation of attribution that refers 
to the experience of the communication partner: alter's experience conditions 
ego's experience. In other words, the content of scientific statements cannot 
be attributed as interest or will, but rather to the non-arbitrariness of the 
world that can be experienced as such. 

The >code of the communication medium truth is the difference between 
true and untrue. The first value (true) allows the continuation of communica- 
tion, searching for new connections, whilst the second value (untrue) forces 
communication to reflect on the conditions that have led to an error: this re- 
flection, too, allows the continuation of autopoiesis of the scientific system. 

The >programs of science are theories and methods. Theories are interre- 
lated statements founded on concepts that constitute the other-reference of 
the communication, for instance to objects. They do not in any way guaran- 
tee an exact correspondence between scientific truth and the external reality 
[>Constructivism], but rather make it possible to compare different solutions to 
problems formulated through scientific communication. The methods, thus, 
determine the conditions under which statements can be labeled as true or 
untrue. Methods, obligated to use an appropriate logic, treat the two values of 
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the code as equivalents and as equally probable, and impose criteria that are 
used to decide what is the case: a scientific statement can only be true or un- 
true. Here, it is not other-reference that interrupts the symmetry, as it does in 
the case of theories, but rather time: the methods describe a correct sequence 
of truth-finding independent of the respective cognitive content of the state- 
ments. The allocation of the values can be led by linear methods bound to 
causality, or through circular, functional methods [>Functionalism]. 

Methods and theories are differentiated from one another by referring to 
the difference between »self-reference and other-reference. Methods represent 
the self-reference of science because they have no external reference. Theo- 
ries represent other-reference: they permit the asymmetrization of scientific 
observation and observed object. As observations, they are scientific construc- 
tions: it is not that theories are based on the identity or unity of the object 
that they refer to, but rather the object is constructed as unity and identity by 
the theory. 

In this respect, we must emphasize the fact that scientific truth cannot 
mean successful adaptation to objects or the discovery of reality. Neither value 
of the truth code (true/untrue) corresponds in any way to reality: contrary to 
the assumption of classical Aristotelian logic, truth is not a feature of objects 
and error is not a special privilege of consciousness. An orthogonal relation- 
ship exists between the values of the code and the difference between inside 
and outside (i.e., between self- and other-reference): both the internal and 
the external can be observed and therefore both can provide themes for true 
or untrue statements. What, thus, should “objective” mean? Today, this ques- 
tion is answered by the radical constructivist approach. Scientific knowledge, 
and therefore everything constructed through the medium of truth, always 
requires a discontinuity between knowing system and external reality: knowl- 
edge is only produced through the operations of the system and through the 
connections of autopoietic operations [>Autopoiesis]. 

In this sense, the way in which knowledge is constructed is decisive (i.e., 
the way the system draws distinctions) because it is possible, depending on 
the distinction used, to see something in one way or in another [>Opera- 
tion/Observation]. Scientific truth, therefore, cannot be founded on an onto- 
logical concept of objectivity, but it cannot reject the requirement to indicate 
reality, either. The positive value “true” simply indicates the state of affairs 
that communication can directly connect to a particular statement, and it is 
exactly this possibility of connection that makes every statement contingent; 
we can claim the same thing differently and we can find other connections, 
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because there is no piece of reality behind a statement, but rather only, and 
over again, a piece of knowledge. The negative value, for its part, marks the 
point at which expectations are disappointed by reality presenting itself in 
the form of a surprise and a demand for reaction. The experiment fulfills, 
among other things, exactly this function: it confronts communication with 
the alternative true or untrue, and exposes scientific communication to the 
possibility of disappointment. [G.C.] 


Die Wissenschaft der Gesellschaft (1990: Ch. 4); Theory of Society (2012: 203- 
207). 
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The function of values is to provide a shared basis for communication repro- 
duced in society, despite conscious systems being inaccessible to one another 
and each social form only being able to constitute itself through >double con- 
tingency. 

Values are valid beyond all contingencies and reproduce communication 
without there being motives for questioning a value orientation. Values 
emerge on the basis of the attribution constellation “ego's experience/al- 
ter's experience,” as in the case of scientific >truth [>Symbolically Generalized 
Media]. In contrast, however, values are not introduced in communication 
through statements and also require no support from motivation. They are 
assumed, operating where they encounter no interference or doubt. Unlike 
scientific truth, communication based on values introduces only the strict 
alternative of accepting or rejecting the suggested selection. People assume 
that a certain value is common to everyone, and that it can be assumed in 
everything that is said: it is not necessary to constantly repeat that freedom 
is an uncontested value, even though ways to obtain it can differ widely. In 
this way, human rights can be violated, but not questioned. 

This characteristic ofindicating what is shared, however, comes at the cost 
of a very limited capacity to orient actions: the abstraction of values is itself 
a hindrance to forming operative criteria for action. Although values can be 
understood as symbolically generated communication media, they can offer 
only a very weak bond. Moreover, values lack many of the typical character- 
istics of such media: they have no binary code, and no subsystem can differ- 
entiate itself on the basis of values. As for their programs, these do not go 
beyond a very general value orientation: people can do virtually anything in 
the name of freedom, and the assumption that freedom is a universal value 
provides comfort to no-one. In this sense, values are a symbolically general- 
ized medium that does not have the persuasive power of truth, power, money, 
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or love. Although values combine selection and motivation and are symboli- 
cally generalized, values cannot steer communication decisively enough to be 
suitable for forming the fundamental structure of modern society. 

Values meriting particular attention in modern society [>Differentiation of 
Society] are those that require a strong reference to the subject. One example 
here is what we call “human rights.” In the current debate surrounding these 
values, the assumption is that the basic rights of the person are at stake, and 
that it is a matter of subjective rights. Freedom, equality, the recent addition 
of solidarity, and many others: such values cannot be questioned for the pre- 
cise reason that they refer directly to the subject. One aspect that makes this 
type of value sociologically interesting is the discovery that being indispens- 
able means escaping any kind of anthropological explanation: the subject can- 
not have subjective rights, but rather submits to them. In other words, there 
is a dark side of human rights and values in the fact that values in general 
are, as social dispositions, incapable of looking after the multitude of indi- 
vidual variants; on the contrary, they must be highly indifferent to subjective 
individuality. The price of the universality of the ideal is that it cannot be re- 
specified for each individual case. [G.C.] 


Von derallmählichen Auszehrung der Werte (1985); Das Paradox der Menschen- 
rechte und drei Formen seiner Entfaltung (1993); Theory of Society (2012: 204- 
206, 221-228); Theory of Society (2013: Ch. 4.10). 


World (Welt) 


From the point of view of an observer, the world is the unity of the difference 
between system and environment. The world is the unity of every distinction 
made by an observer; it can never be observed as a unity, thus the world is the 
blind spot for every observer. 

In Old-European cosmology, the world was conceived as an aggregate con- 
sisting of the entirety of all visible and invisible things (universitas rerum or 
aggregatio corporum). In the functional differentiated society [>Differentiation of 
Society], this term loses its references to “things” and instead refers to the in- 
determinacy of meaning [>Meaning Dimension]. The temporal dimension rep- 
resents an open and therefore uncertain future that makes every plan and 
prognosis contingent. The fact dimension is conceived as an unending (and 
therefore indeterminable) network of possible causal relations that does not 
determine in advance which relations should be taken into account. In the 
social dimension, individuals are conceived as equal subjects, so that social 
order can no longer be based on each individual nature—on the contrary, 
actions are generated by the indeterminacy of each individual. Against this 
background, the world can be grasped as the ultimate horizon that transcends 
all three meaning dimensions, as well as a formless correlate of the operations 
that take place within it. The world is the unity of past and future, of observer 
and observed, of ego and alter ego. 

If we increase the degree of abstraction of the perspective taken here and 
refer to George Spencer Brown's calculus, we can grasp the world as an un- 
marked space divided into two parts by a distinction, which introduces the 
possibility to distinguish an internal and an external side [>Operation/Observa- 
tion]. In other words, observers can only operate in a world in which they make 
distinctions. The chosen distinction indicated as form allows something to be 
made visible, but, in the same moment, the operation causes what cannot be 
indicated by the distinction to be hidden—namely, the distinction itself. 
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However, the world must remain distinguishable by its observations and 
descriptions, because the observations and descriptions themselves are only 
possible through the operations that take place in the world. Only in this way 
is it possible to see which distinctions can be used for observation and dis- 
tinction and what their consequences are. 

In this sense, the world is a paradoxical concept [>Paradox], since it con- 
ceives of itself always as a combination of determinacy and indeterminacy, of 
unity and difference. The world cannot be distinguished from the outside, but 
its unity can only be conceived as difference, for instance as the difference be- 
tween the self and outside the self, or between a system and its environment: 
we cannot indicate without distinguishing. The paradox emerges in the idea 
of a world that includes itself [>Re-entry]. How can we distinguish something 
that is the unity of every distinction? How can observers indicate the unity 
of the distinction between themselves and their environments? We encounter 
the same paradoxical situation when we start out from the idea that a distinc- 
tion attempts to indicate its unity—i.e., both of its sides—through only one of 
the two sides. This is the case, for instance, for the codes of >symbolically gen- 
eralized media, which, when applied to themselves, must simultaneously use a 
difference (that of the code) and indicate its own unity. [G.C.] 


Social Systems (1995: Ch. 5.VIII); Weltkunst (1990); Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 
1.10). 


World Society (Weltgesellschaft) 


The expression world society means that there is only one >society in the entire 
world. The constitution of a world society is an effect of the >evolution of so- 
ciety. Until the sixteenth century there were very few systematic connections 
among different societies in the world. European colonization initiated the 
integration of these different societies by establishing regular communicative 
connections. The constitution of world society included all communication in 
one unique society, which in this way acquired unambiguous boundaries: the 
boundaries of communication in the world as a whole. The boundaries of so- 
ciety became independent of natural features, such as territorial conditions 
and physical presence. This happened with the birth and development of the 
functionally differentiated society [>Differentiation of Society] on the one hand, 
and, on the other, with the invention and systemization of new technologies 
that made communication simultaneously available in different places [>Mass 
Media]. 

With the constitution of functional differentiation, the unity of the soci- 
etal system cannot be defined through territorial borders and the correspond- 
ing distinction between members and non-members. This form of society 
cannot be identified in terms of national political systems or regional ter- 
ritories, as the internally differentiated functional systems include all com- 
munications in the world. The world dimension of society is implied in ev- 
ery communication, regardless of its topic and the spatial distance between 
the participants. The world dimension of connections (and problems) is in- 
creased through >organizations that operate and cooperate worldwide (e.g., 
enterprises, universities, healthcare organizations). Functional systems and 
their organizations operate without regional boundaries. 

World society stimulates the need for >self-description, which cannot be 
provided on the basis of individual experiences or specialized interactions 
(e.g., in the upper strata of society). In world society, self-descriptions reach 
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a high level of abstraction, and this also enhances a theory of reflection in 
society about society, tentatively provided by sociology. Moreover, world so- 
ciety provides a new description of the >world, so that the description of the 
modern, acentric world is produced by the modern, acentric society. 

Against this background, however, the segmentation of the >political sys- 
tem, based on the formation of nation states, determines a regional differen- 
tiation of world society. This regional differentiation is an effect of functional 
differentiation, in particular of the segmentary political system of states. The 
effect of this segmentation is to amplify the unequal distribution of functional 
differentiation in different regions of the world. This leads to the description 
of the world as more or less modernized (or developed), depending on the 
region being observed. The regional description of world society continues 
to be reproduced as it accounts for this different level of regional develop- 
ment of functional differentiation. However, regional differences depend on 
the involvement in and the reaction to the dominant structures of world so- 
ciety, as functional differentiation combines and reinforces its effects in the 
world. Functional differentiation can also inhibit the generalization of its ef- 
fects, depending on the different conditions occurring in different regions, 
and this generates different regional patterns of functional differentiation. 
This regionalization of functional differentiation brings about different op- 
portunities for inclusion in world society, leading to conditions of exclusion 
from wealth, rights, democracy, medical care, education, and so on [>Inclu- 
sion/Exclusion]. Exclusion determines impoverishment of the population, pre- 
vents the regional establishment of functional differentiation, and generates 
the description of differences between a center and a periphery of world so- 
ciety. This situation also enhances forms of local particularism, contrasting 
with the universalism of world society, in particular as religious or ethnic 
movements develop within nation states. 

It is not possible to say if regional differences and their effects will de- 
crease or disappear in the future of world society. What is clear is that their 
existence does not determine limitations in the development of a world so- 
ciety. On the contrary, the differences among regions, and the possibility of 
comparing different regions, depend on the world dimension of the func- 
tionally differentiated society. In other words, the possibility of observing re- 
gional differences is based on the unity of society. Thus, by comparing differ- 
ent regions, regional problems can be understood as problems that depend on 
functional differentiation (e.g., problems of democracy or political instability, 
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economic deprivation or inequality, inadequate education, or lack of medical 
supplies). 

Looking at the history of society, rather than simply at present regional 
differences, it is possible to observe an increasingly unified world society, 
highlighted by a large number of worldwide phenomena (e.g., dependence on 
technology, trends in education and scientific research, medical care needs, 
economic crises, international law, or pressure to democratize). Despite the 
production of regional differences, therefore, world society cannot be avoided 
or boycotted regionally, be it through political determination, autarchic at- 
tempts or ethnic and religious movements. Instead what happens is that dif- 
ferent effects arise from the combination of the structures of world society on 
the one hand, and specific regional cultural conditions on the other. Looking 
at its future, rather than at its past or present, it seems evident that world so- 
ciety creates common problems everywhere, together with the need to face 
these problems. The temporal orientation [>Time] of society tends to shift 
from the past (societal identity) to the future (societal contingencies). It is 
evident that world society generates at the same time both the interest in cul- 
tural diversity, which depends on segmentation and unequal distribution, and 
the interest in common development, since describing the future of society 
means describing the necessity of dealing with problems which are common 
across the entire world. [C.B.] 


Theory of Society (2012: Ch. 1.10). 
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